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BUM 


POETRY. 


JUST FIFTEEN.—sr 0. We 
Ix the freshness of morning and spring tim 


youth, 
The heart is affection, a 

im oven brow 1s unshaded by 
light. like the soft light of is 
Each thought of her soul is in innocence 
Her smile turns the sweetest on those she loves 


e of 


the spirit all truth; 


brow 
lies parted, uncurl’d on her brow, 
freshuess of health’s sunny 


glow. 
The tones of 
Her form the most § 


her voice are unguarded and sweet, 
raceful, her step the most flect. 
i i is singi » musical strain, 
ke a bird she is singing some music 
You hear a gay laugh by the Hower-covered plain, 
The roses are missed from your summer parterre, 
And you know the Kght foot of the maid hath been 


there. 
She wanders with Carlo, or sits to her bower, 


Now viewing a landscape, now plucking a flower; 
And when ’tisenwreath’d fancitul 

She bears it to brother, and whispers— 2 thine. 
Her mind is just tinged with one shade 0 ent, 
And though first in the circle aad first in the ate 
She seeks the broad oak or the grove with “ ght, 
To look on te Stars as they flash through the nig t. 
If she thinks of the futere, how joyous It seems> 

Lit up with the magic of youth’s sunny dreams; 
She fancies no cloud o’er its surface ean lie, 

No shadow may darken the blue of its sky— ' 
That lite is a garden, where the wanderer can mect, 
When one flower hath perish’d, another more sweet. 
Her heart is affection; a smile or a tear, 

If you praise, or reprove her, will ever appear; 

And so she but fancies you altered—her stram, 
Will cease, till she fancies you love her again. 
Ihave said she admired o’erthe green turl to. stray, 
To gather a wild flower, or dance with ihe gay— 
But although lke a bird, ever joyous and wild, 

She feels that se eannot be always a child; 

So turns to her music, her drawing and book: 

She sits. you observe, in that still, quiet nook— 

I have run o’er my sketch as she studied alone, 

And now—look how lightly the fair one hath flown. 


TALES. 
THE FORGED WILL. 


Mr pear Witton—You have considered it 
worth your while to remind me ofa promise 
which I made you some time ago to furnish you 
with a narrative of my life. I shall allude but 
slightly to the events which preceded my de- 
parture for India, as well as to those which oc- 
curred during my residence in the East, and 
hasten forward to that subsequent period which 
I have ever since been accustomed to regard as 
the most interesting of my existence. In order 
to the right understanding of the narrative, it 
will be first necessary to state, ina few words, 
the circumstances and condition of my family. 
The loss of both my parents, in infancy, occa- 
sioned my removal to the seat of George Brom. 
ley, Esq., my paternal uncle, one of the jovial 
bachelors who relish both their bottle and their 
friend, but who would much rather choose to 
sacrifice the latter, than to forswear aliegiance 
to the “merry god.” My hours at Bromley-hall, 
were employed to no very advantageous pur- 
pose, and I fancied that my situation furnished 
me with an adequate plea to claim all exemp- 
tion from study and useful pursuits. Though 
my uncle possessed several nephews besides 
myself, L was regarded, universally, as heir pre- 
sumptive of Bromley-hall; and my constitutional 
idleness being increased by this consideration 
no less than by my uncle’s inattention, I took 
little pains to supply the fearful vacuum which 
existed in my mind. 

1 was naturally of a headstrong and ungo- 
vernable disposition. When a scheme had once 
found footing in my obstinate brain, however 
repugnant it might have been to sound reason, 
Neither the advice of neighbours nor the remon- 
Strances of my uncle availed to deter me from 
moving heaven and earth to carry it into execu- 
tion, In 1790, (1 was then in my eighteenth 
year,) it struck me forcibly, that my uncle had 
hever certainly informed me whether or not he 
designed for me the mansion and estate of 
Nromley; and that, in case of his death, and 


all circumstances considered, would be none of | 
the most comfortable. Destitute of education, 
unsupplied with the means of procuring even a 
livelihood capable of keeping body and soul 
together, and possessed of few or -no genuine 
friends, contemplated such a contingency with 
gloomy forebodings. Actuated by them, I con- 
ceived a resolution, (and my resolutions, when 
once taken, were, unfortunately for myself, nev- 
er departed trom,) to embark, in some eapaci- 
ty orother, for the Eastern world. The ideas 
of India and wealth are intimately associated in 
the imaginations of youth, and experience is 
alone able to convince us that they are not ne- 
cessarily conjoined. My worthy uncle used all | 
the means in his power to dissuade me from tak- 
ing thischimerical step, and even offered to 
draw up his will in favour of his disobedient ne- 
phew. The latter, however, my dear Wilton, 
had said his say, and accordingly, my uncle was 
obliged to purchase me a cadetship in the Hon- 
ourable East India Company’s service. 
You are already aware of the untoward cir- 
cumstances which obstructed my progress in 
the East; it is unnecesary to recapitulate them. 
Suffice it to say, that after a residence of five 
years in Hindostan, [employed almost the whole 
funds of which I was master to enable me to 
sell out; and on the 23d ef March, 1796, I found 
myself on board the Trident, homeward bound, 
with a light purse and a heavy heart. I had 
been constantly accustomed to hear from my 
uncle as opportunities offered; but for six months 
prior to my quitting Bombay, these communica- 
tions had ent'rely ceased. Unable otherwise to 
comprehend the cause of this silence, | allowed 
myself to anticipate the worst, and my appre- 
hensions were confirmed by the announcement 
of his death, which appeared in the Brighton 
Gazette, and which I found at St. Helena, where 
we touched in our passage home. It was true 
that my uncle had not precisely declared his 
intention to leave me his heir, after my refusal 
to remain in England; yet, somehow or other, 
t had not scrupled to indulge the hope of being 
one day the proprietor of Bromley. Subse- 
quentiy to our leaving St. Helena, visions of 
happiness floated on my young fancy, and chris- 
tian'ty had not taught me that a tear was due 
tothe memory of the dead, previous to suffering 
considerations of personal interest to intrude 
themselves on more solemn thoughts, Many 
were the plans which I concerted, many the in- 
novations which I proposed to effect in the ge- 
neral appearance of the Hall. IT would open a 
window on the south side, where a view could 
be obtained of the Thames; I would cut away 
the trees in front, and alter the avenue from a 
direct to a serpentine form; 1 would pull down 
the old houses which deformed the entrance 
into the deer park, and plant a shrubbery on the 
east, to screen me from the gaze of the dirty 
rabble; and, though last, not least, I would take 
unto myself'a wife, and spend the remainder of 
my days in the joys of matrimony! Never, in 
short, my dear Wilion, did my hopes beat high- 
er; never did they appear more likely to be 
realized; and never did adversity seem more 
distant from my path than at the very moment 
when I was, in good earnest, pennyless, friend- 
less. On the 4th of June we were spoken with 
by the Eagle, outward bound. A cargo of 
newspapers was transferred on board the Tri- 
dent, and Laccidentally took up **The Morning 
Chronicle,” which fell first from the budget. “I 
would not advise you, Bromley,” said a young 
mate, with whom I had become acquainted in 
the course of our voyage; “I would not advise 
you to try *The Morning Chronicle.’ I have 
heard it said, seriously, that all bad news is first 
conveyed through a whig medium.” 

** Pudge, fudge, my dear fellow,’”? answered 
I; “Vl lay you a thousand sovereigns to a but- 
ton, that the first paragraph on the last. page 
will contain good news for some one.’? As | 
spoke I mechanica!ly turned round the sheet, 
and you may well imagine my dismay and as- 
tonisliiment, on reading the following words:— 

Evection.—We understand that 
Charles Mitford Bromley, Esq. of Bromley-hall, 


ving the property to another, my situation, 


is the ministerial nominee for the representation 
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of the borough of Blechingly.” Had a thunder- 
bolt burst at my feet that moment, it could not 
more completely have astounded me. My 
cousin Mitford, the eldest son of my uncle’s sis- 
ter, was then in possession of the Hall; my uncle 
had forgotten me; the cup of anticipated plea- 
sure had been dashed from my lips, and I stood, 
as it were, alone in the world, a wretched, soli- 
tary, and isolated thing.” 
The vehemence of my passions completely 
overcame me, and allowing myself to reflect 
upon nothing, save upon the certainty of my 
misery, I verily believe that, had we been spo- 
ken to on that day by an outward bound vessel, 
I should, without doubt, have returned to Bom- 
bay. Luckily, however, as it has since turned 
out, we did not meet with a single sail for the 
course of a week, and by that time reason and 
sober reflection had come to my aid, and deter- 
mined me to persevere in steering for Britain. 
From the 4th of June to the period of our land- 
ing at Portsmouth, (September 2nd, ) my whole 
faculties where absorbed in a sort of stupid apa- 
thy. I have said already that a liberal education 
Ihad none. Nature might, indeed, have fitted 
me for standing sentinel in an Indian jungle, and 
I dare say I possessed physical strength suffi- 
cient to cleave an enemy to his brisket, and per- 
haps steadiness of eye sufficient to pass a bullet 
through an object at some distance; but I could 
never hope to rise in my profession, destitute of 
those mental attainments which are alike neces- 
sary to eminence in civil and military employ- 
ments. At one time, in the course of my rumi- 
nations, I conceived some idea of qnalifying for 
the church, at another for the bar; but these 
schemes and imaginings were presently dismiss- 
ed, and replaced by others equally Utopian. 
We landed at Portsmouth, as 1 have already 
stated, on the 2d September, 1796. My pack- 
ages, heaven knows, were not large. All my 
funds had beenconsumed in procuring my dis- 
charge, and I was, consequently, unable to pro- 
vide myself with any of those luxuries and rari- 
ties of the Fagern world which I might have 
disposed of to advantage in my native country, 
Forty or fifty sovereigns, were all I had left in 
the world. The lightness of my pockets had, 
previous to the news of my misfortune, made 
litle impression on a heart naturally volatile; 
for, setting myself down as already in possession 
of my uncie’s estate, I conceived that no ex- 
pense Gould be contracted which the rental of 
Bromley was not more than sufficient to cover. 
1 left Portsmouth on the day following that 
on which we landed, and proceeded to London, 
with nota single plan digested for the ways and 
means of my future subsistence. Seated on the 
top of a stage coach, (the top, my dear friend, 
fur economy began to intrude its ill-natured 
warnings into all projects,) I half formed a re- 
solution to cast myself on my cousin’s genero- 
sity, and to solicit from a relative that pittance, 
which, it seemed more than probable, I should 
otherwise be compelled to beg at the hands of 
strangers. But the thought was crushed almost 
in the very moment of its formation. I had a 
soul of pride, Wilton, a soul that constitutional- 
ly spurned at the idea of dependence; and, 
though the feeling be a good one when proper- 
ly controlled, it has often operated to my mate- 
rial prejudice. 1 believe, however, that U be- 
come too prolix. Well, to cut this part of my 
story short, it will be sufficient to observe, that, 
on my arrival in London, 1 perused, by the 
merest accident, a newspaper notice, advertis- 
ing for a young man who could officiate as one 
of the under clerks at the Stamp Office. That 
very evening | answered it, and in less than a 
week, poor M‘Laren Bromley commenced his 
unwonted labours, surrounded by mountains of 
receipts, folios, legers, &c. &c.! My mind be- 
came insensibly more calm; the vehemence of 
despair had given place, in some measure, to 
the stillness of resignation, and after various 
struggles with my pride, I at length found my- 
self on the road to act as herald of my own re- 
turn to Charles Mitford Bromley, Esq. of Brom- 
ley-hall. Ihad already been in London, in my 
new situation, about a month, and had made 


sundry inquiries into the character of my rela- 


tive. I found that he had fallen into dissipated 
habits, and was regarded by the country gentle- 
men, (or rather by those of them who acted up 
to the adage, “a short life and a merry one,”) 
as the leading better at a horse-race, and the 
deepest drinker ata tavern dinner. Though 
such a description could not be said to promise 
fair, | was still urged by an unaccountable cu- 
riosity, to visit Bromley. 

My ruminations, you may suppose, were not 
of the most pleasing kind, when, after a walk of 
five miles and a half, Tentered the long and 
straight avenue which conducts through a forest 
of beeches to the principal gateway}of the hall. 
As I advanced silently along, a thousand associ- 
ations crowded on my mind. They resembled 
a dream of vanished years. The traveller,who, 
after a long absence, revisits, for the first time, 
the dwelling of his youth, and finds the places 
of father and mother, brothers and sisters, occu- 
pied by unknown forms, may conceive some idea 
of my emotions. The wind was sighing mourn- 
fully among the trees, and I verily imagined that 
the old beeches shook their heads at me as I 
passed. Beneath their once loved shade, I had 
often gambolled in the levity of childhood. How 
often had I here bestrode my uncle’s silver- 
headed stick, while Othello could scarcely have 
more exulted in “ the pomp, pride, and circum- 
stance of glorious war,” than I did in the dex- 
terity with which I charged on my inanimate 
steed! How often had I launched the mimic 
barge on the little stream which purled through 
the adjoining field; and no merchantman beholds 
with greater pride, his gallant vessel steering 
from the harbour, than I did my Lilliputian sloop, 
nine inches by two, manceuvring in a manner 
that ciearly indicated, in my conception, the su- 
perior skill of the carpenter. 

I remembered to have cut the initials of my 
name, a few days previous to my departure, in 
the bark of a favourite beech which overshaded 
the avenue. On arriving at the spot, where I re- 
collected that tins tree had anciently flourished, 
Iwas able to discover nothing, save only # 
withered stump. My cousin had, of course, 
some end in view which prompted him to this 
act, and chance had, in every probability, de- 
termined him to make choice of my favourite 
beech. J was not then, however, in the most 
charitable of moods, and 1 could not refrain 
from involuntarily exclaiming, ** What! could 
your malignity extend thus far? Was it balm 
to your soul to erase every trace of your less 
fortunate cousin?” I hastily checked myself. 
Ii was no fanlt of Mitford’s. I reflected that 
Bromley had been left him by our uncle; and 
except Il was prepared to rank among the vices, 
the indulgence of one of the most potent prin- 
ciples of human nature, my relative must stand 
acquitted. 

I knocked at the hall door with conflicting 
feelings, and felt my choler again mounting at 
the time, which was suffered to elapse before it 
pleased the fuotman to appear. 

**Is your master at home?’ I inquired, with 
the greatest difficulty repressing my emotions. 

‘* Mr. Bromley is at dinner,” returned the 
fellow, ** and cannot be disturbed. You must 
call again to-morrow, and it’s ten to one but 
you don’t see him even then.” 

“IT must, and will see him now,” exclaimed I, 
vehemently; “iell him that a near relation of his 
requests the favor of his company only for two 
minutes.” 

The servant departed with the message, and 
presently returned with the announcement 
that Mr. Mitford Bromley was particularly en- 
gaged with a select party of friends, and that 
the person who did him the honour to claim a 
relationship must call again on the subsequent 
day. The footman was preparing to follow up 
the delivery of his message by slamming the 
door in my face, when I seized it with my hand, 
and begged him to wait one moment till T had 
written a few words to his master. Leaning 
against the bannister, I scrawled the following 
lines with my pencil, on the envelope of a let. 
ter which I accidentally bad in my pocket:— 

**Sir,—It is neither my desire nor intention 
to disturb you in the possession of Bromley. 
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The feelings of consanguinity alone have in- | lusion which he made to our late uncle’s char- 
duced me to visit your residence, and, if my | acter, though I was perfectly aware of the old 


presence be in any degree offensive, you have 
only to intimate the fact, that I may take care 
not to diminish your enjoyments. If you now 
consent to see me, let it be alone, as [ am far 
from being in a temper to meet company. 
“Tam, &c, &e. 
“M‘Larnen 

I waited a considerable time before there 
seemed any signs of replying to my note. At 
length I heard the sound of a heavy foot de- 
scending the stairs,and presently my cousin stood 
before me. J could scarcely have known him, 
Wilton. When Lleft England he was a slen- 
der, handsome young man of five and twenty, 
and I now found himin a more frightful cond:- 
tion than I ever could have supposed. A 
seemingly ceaseless round of dissipation had 
made fearful ravages in his person; his eyes 
were sunk and ghastly, his hair was already 
tinged with gray, and his bloated countenance 
gave sufficient indication of the pursuits which 
he followed, and the gods that he worshipped. 
He seized me by the hand, and, pulling me 
within the threshold, gave utterance, in a 
broken voice, to some such salutations as the 
following :— 

‘My dear M‘Laren, I amheartily glad to see 
you. When did you arrive from India? Why 
did you quit the Company’s service? Damn it, 
man, why didn’t you tell me at the first who it 
was? But come, my dear fellow, come up stairs. 
ft is but just that | should make ample amends 
for my apparent want of hospitality.” 

To confess the truth, Wilton, my cousin’s 
overpowering kindness of manner struck me 
with astonishment, and the more so because it 
was totally unexpected .—-I begged to be at pre- 

sent excused from joining the visiters, as my 
spirits were incompetent to the task. 

“Oh! deuce take the visiters,” exclaimed Mit- 

ford; “I left them busy over a bottle of claret. 
Come along to the drawing room, and ft will dis- 
miss the gentry in a couple of seconds.” We 
accordingly ascended to_the drawing-room, 
which was furnished with exquisite splendour. 
Mitford left me alone here for about ten minutes, 
while he was engaged in explaining to his guests 
the reasons which obliged him to interrnpt their 
entertainment. For myself, | remained stand- 
ing in the centre of the drawing-room, gazing on 
a tull length portrait of my late uncle, which 
hung suspended against the wall. My feclings 
were of atwo-fold description. I cursed over 
and over again my own rashness in abandoning 
my native land, and throwing behind me weal h 
and property, which, but for that step, I confi- 
dently believed must have been mine, At the 
same time, I could not suppose that that delin- 
quency was of a nature so heinous as altogether 
to justify my uncle in stripping me of what were 
my legal rights, had he died intestate: nor could 
I, by any process of reasoning, reconcile the fact 
of his kind and regular correspondence with his 
resolution to deprive me, as far as it lay in his 
power, of the means of subsistence; a deed, 
certainly the more cruel as he had given me no 
reason to anticipate it. The consequence of 
this double dealing, I reflected, was, that my 
necessities had reduced me to the counter of a 
stamp office; a bitter chamge, to be sure, from 
the prospect of inheriting a landed estate, and 
succeeding to the representation of an honour- 
able family. Mitford rejoined me in a short 
time. 
* Be seated my dear M‘Laren,” said he kind- 
ly, ‘* Lhave dismissed the riotous crew beneath, 
and shall now be happy to converse with you on 
family matters. Changes are frequent in this 
world, (and, perhaps, it is just that they are so, 
since they serve to remind us of the uncertain 
tenure by which we hold its good things,) and 
one of these changes has affected us nearly. — 
Our worthy uncle has passed to his reckoning, 
and sure I am, if we tread the path which he 
trode before us, posterity will have no reason to 
anathematise our memories. I shall show you 
the will by which Bromley-hall was conveyed to 
my side of the house, and while I am, as I ought 
to be, grateful for the honour, it has struck me 
as a circumstance somewhat uncommon, that 
the name of M‘Laren Bromley should never oc- 
cur in it from the ‘know all men,’ to the ‘wit- 
ness my hand.’ Surely my uncle might, and 
with every respect to his ashes, 1 will add, he 
should have given some signs that he had not 
forgotten his absent nephew. Believe me, my 
friend, 1 sincerely sympathise with you on your 
bereavement.” 

While Mitford was speaking, I agreed with 
most of his sentiments. With regard to the al- 


gentleman’s intemperate habits, | felt inclined 
to acquiesce inthe approbation bestowed on 
him by his successor; tor his hand was ever 
open to the poor man; and his benevolence of 
heart had never been questioned. Had Provi- 
dence spared my cousin until now, I could have 
told him, dear Edmund, that there was some- 
thing wanting to complete the picture which 
he had drawn, and without which, all amiable 
qualities are but as ‘sounding brass and tinkling 
cymbal.’ Thank heaven, my dear young friend, 
that I have not to insist upon this, in an epistle 
to you. 

As Mitford appeared to pause fora reply, I 
answered nearly, | think, as follows: 

“1 need not conceal from you, Charles, that | 
once did look forward to the property of the 
Mansion, and the whole Bromley estate. Since 
it was my uncle’s will, however, that the repre- 
sentation of his family should be vested in an- 
other, I ought, if possible, to acquiesce in his 
decision. At first, no doubt, the disappointment 
was hard to bear, but I have since better learn- 
ed, by the aid of Providence, to submit myself 
to it. I have luckily got into a way of earning 
an honest livelihood, and though unquestionably 
the bright and fairy dreams, in which | was wont 
to indulge in early life, have been at length su- 
perseded by darker realities, I think I may hold 
up my head with as high confidence as many 
whose worldly hopes have been better answer- 
ed. ‘To you, my dear cousin, | wish every hap- 
piness. If your good fortune has hitherto ex- 
ceeded mine, you probably have deserved it 
more.” 

As I concluded, it seemed that horrid recol- 
lections were agitating my cousin’s bosom—for 
his eye suddenly assumed an expression of sin- 
gular wildness, and his cheeks and lips, in de- 
spite of the effects of inebriety, became paler 
than marble. He started suddenly from his seat, 
and walked to the window. I regarded him 
with surprise, but the train of conjecture into 
which my thoughts had consequently fallen, was 
shortly interrupted by Mitford, who, after a vi- 
sibly forced effort to recover his equanimity, 
threw himself on a couch and inquired— 

*€ What way of earning a livelihood do you al- 
lude to? Is it possible that you can yet have 
chalked out any scheme? 

**You are ignorant,” observed I, “that I 
have already been a month in London. My 
situation there is that of one of the sub-clerks 
in the Stamp Office.” 

“ A month in London!” ejaculated my cousin, 
“and I not informed of it! I protest, M‘Laren, 
you have not yet laid aside your old habits.— 
Eccentric as ever, !see. Certainly you should 
have known that you were welcome at Bromley 
Hall, while Charles Mitford was its proprietor. 
But, in the name of Heaven, what tempted 
you to bind yourself to the counter of a Stamp 
Office? We must see what more honourable 
employment can be procured for you—and, if 
I succeed in carrying my election for Blech- 
ingly, I think I shall have sufficient influence 
with government to obtain any situation for 
which you think yourself suited. If you have 
the least desire to return to India, I am well- 
nigh certain that a cadetship could be secured 
for the asking, orif you dislike the smell of 
gunpowder, there can be no great difficulty to 
obtain a writership. And seriously my advice 
is, that you betake yourself again to the East. 
Men seldom return from India without having 
amassed a mint ofmoney.” 

**Yes,” interrupted I, “and without having 
impaired their constitutions. No, no! Charles, 
I thank you for your consideration, but, having 
already had some knowledge of the quantity of 
gold which one may gather in Hindostan, I shall 
remain in the Stamp Office. lam not ashamed 
of my situation; itis an honest one, and though 
men of the world may not deem it honourable 
or fitting fora gentleman, it is one which can 
not be dispensed with.” 

**1 do not deny your situation being honest 
and necessary,” rejoined my cousin; “but I can- 
not think it altogether of that description which 
a Bromley should fill. In these revolutionary 
times, we must prevent, to the utmost extent of 
our power, any individual connected with the 
English aristocracy from stooping to an employ- 
ment which naturally degrades him to a level 
with the vulgarest quill driver in the land.— 
Now, in the case of India os 

“Cease to mention India, Charles,” said I, 
again interrupting him, “I have been satiated 
with it. Our lives are not of such immense du- 


ration, but that we may be satisfied with what- 
ever is sufficient to carry us through them. I 
mean not to depreciate the advantages of a just 
and praiseworthy ambition; | might, probably, 
have possessed some share of it in other circum- 
stances—but as it is, I hardly think it worth my 
while to look far into futurity.” 

I have entered, my dear Wilton, somewhat 
more into detail than I originally designed. 1 
thought, however, that you might be interested 
to learn the particulars of my first interview with 
my cousin. I remained the whole of that night 
and the following day at Bromley Hall—loaded 
with the greatest kindness—and pressed again 


confess I was somewhat puzzled at this excess 
of affection, and was frequently inclined to ask 


ness by half?” It appeared likewise surprising 
that among his many offérs of assistance (and | 
am sure he did not spare them) my cousin ne- 
ver once suggested an employment in my native 
isles. India commenced and India concluded his 
song, and I thought I had discovered, before 
leaving him, a remarkable anxiety on his part 
to get me as speedily as possible out of the 
country. A. few minutes previous to my depar- 
tnre for London, he showed me my uncle’s will 
--which conveyed “all and whole his estates, 
real and personal, all his goods and chattels, &c. 
&e. to Mr. Charles Mitford, eldest son of John 
Mitford, merchant in London, and the late Ca- 
tharine Bromley his wife, upon condition that 
he, the said Charles Mitford, do add io his other 
styles and designations the name of Bromley.” 

As all hands were busily employed at the 
Stamp Office for the next six weeks, I was pre- 
vented from sojourning any length of time at the 
Hall. Inthe meantime, facts were every day 
multiplying to convince me that my cousin would 
soon run through his estate. He proceeded 
from one extravagance to another—-lost immense 
sums of money at play—maintained a stud of race 
horses ata ruinous expense—and though he 
uniformly expressed the highest regard and 
kindness for me, I could not help regarding the 
protestations of this misguided man, as hollow 
and worthless at the bottom. I had already 
discovered him to be a consummate hypocrite 
—-affecting to regulate his conduct by the rules 
ofa morality which he virtually trampled be- 
neath his feet. In this character I could not re- 
pose confidence, and well you know, my dear 
Wilton, how fully my suspicions have been 
justified. It was not, I assure you, without ex- 
treme regret, that I contemplated the probability 
of the fine estate of Bromley being brought to 
the hammer, and I quite expected that the elec- 
tion expenses of Blechingly would be the 
means of accelerating that crisis. 

About four months after my first interview 
with my cousin, and only a week prior to the 
day appointed for the election, as I was proceed 
ing, in the morning, at a leisurely pace fiom my 
lodgings towards the Stamp Office, I was over- 
taken by a servant of Bromley Hall: 

**Oh, Mr. M‘Laren,”’ said he, almost breath- 
less;—‘ ‘Come up to the Hall as fast as you can. 
Here has been the young Squire Gilbert shoot- 
ing my master with a pistol.” 

** Good God!”’ exclaimed I, “ what has hap- 
pened to Mr. Bromley?’’ 

Neither more nor less than this,” replied 
the clown, Squire Gilbertand my master had 
high words at the theatre the night afore last, 
and off they both set this morning at four o’clock 
—pitch dark as it was—to Chalk Farm, where 
the Squire shot my master through the body, 
and then decamped himself—a chicken as he is. 
But, make haste, for master be woundily keen to 
see thee.” 

‘The truth flashed upon my mind in an instant. 
A duel had taken place between Mitford and 
one of his dissipated associates, and had termi- 
nated fatally for my poor cousin. I according- 
ly made the best of my way to the Hall, accom- 
panied by the servant, who employed himself, 
during our walk, in venting curses on the head 
of Squire Gilbert, vociferating loudly that it 
would be the worse for him, if ever he came 
within reach of ‘his own shillelah.? I was too 
much struck with the awful suddenness of the 
catastrophe, to attend to my Irish friend’s gib- 
berish—and I reached Bromley in a state of fe- 
verish impatience and anxiety. I was imme- 
diately shown to my cousin’s chamber, 

I found him stretched upon his bed, appa- 
rently in a state of extreme despair, and attend- 
ed by asurgeon from the metropolis. His groans 
were both loud and deep, and a visible change 
had already affected his whole countenance.— 


As soon as he was apprised of my presence, he 


and again to accept of a situation in India. [do | 


with Sir Oliver, ‘Is not this too much polite- | 


motioned to the surgeon to withdraw, and pre. 
sently we were left alone together. Turnip 
himself round in the direction where I stood, ; 
movement which appeared to occasion him ex, 
quisite torture, and pressing his left hang 
| against the wound, he fixed his eyes steadij 
upon mine with a gaze of appalling despair, 
“*M‘Laren,” he at length uttered in a hol 
low tone, “Iam going now—but I have much 
to tell you, and I only wish to be spared till my 
task of reparation is completed. Take this key 
_and open the highest of those drawers. Bring 
me the mahogany casket which you will fing 
there.” 
Mechanically I obeyed my cousin’s directions, 
without saying a word, for I felt as if my tongue 
was chained up in silence, and delivered the 
casket into his hands. Hastily he undid the 
lock and drew forth the identical will of m 
uncle, which he had shown to me on our first 
interview. Surprised and doubtful, I resumed 
my seat by the bedside, while my cousin having 
unfolded the document to its full extent, raised 
himself on his elbow, seemingly insensible of 
pain, and grasping the paper in his hand, gazed 
wildly on my face. In a few seconds he spoke: 
**M‘Laren Bromley, am a villain! Speak 
not, [ pray you; I must have all the time to my. 
self which may yet intervene before Lam called 
to my dread account. I have much to do—much 
—much reparation to make. Oh, that horrible 
—that damning disclosure! And yet it must be 
made, though the effort should cost me all hell’s 
tortures before I die.” He paused fora mo- 
ment to wipe off the death damps which were 
starting on his forehead, and resumed, “ That 
will, M‘Laren, was—a fabrication.” 
The wretceed man sunk back on his pillow, 
I was too dreadfully agitated to tender him as 
sistance—overcome—struck speechless by the 
announcement I had just heard. It was some 


cient strength again to address me. 

** Yes, M‘Laren,” he said, with frightful ve- 
hemence, ‘* I availed myself of your absence, 
and wrought your ruin. At least 1 tried it— 
bat what were your deepest sorrows, when com. 
pared with the tortures of the soul? I forged 
that will at my uncle’s death; I grasped the 
filthy gold which hasbeen my bane. But did 
it bring me the happiness I sought? Did it 
bring me honour? Did it produce peace here?” 
And he smote upon his bosom as he spoke— 


“No, no, no! The crime carried along with it 
its direct punishment, I tell you L have nothing 
to expect—-nothing to hope for. I tell you that 
blacker guilt than mine stains not the Jong cata 
logue of human transgression. Why do you 
not curse me, boy?” 

Exhaustion again overpowered him,and grasp- 
ing the fatal document in his hand, he dashed 
it from him with violence. 

** Charles,” said I, with as much composure 
as I could command, “curses were never far- 
ther from my thoughts than at this moment. 
From the bottom of my soul I do sincerely for- 
give you.” 

“Tis false!” exclaimed Mitford; starting up 
with a groan of agony, which the movement 
occasioned—** You cannot—will not—dare not 
forgive me. Forgiveness! Pardon! can such 
things exist for a wreteh like me? Neither here 
nor hereafter.” 

** By all that is sacred,” said I, alarmed at the 
fury of his motions, “I forgive you, Charles— 
and may the great God of heaven forgive you 
too: 

“Shall I say Amen to that prayer?’ exclaim- 
ed the expiring wretch. ** Empty—-empty hope! 
Oh! it is a terrible thing to die—but doubly ter- 
rible to die thus hopelessly condemned! Oh, 
can there bea God, M‘Laren! Yes, yes! I, who 
have practically denied his existence, feel that 
awful truth rushing like a flood into my soul. 
The worms will soon have a banquet of these 
limbs; and what~—what is beyond the grave’” 
He answered his own question with a long and 
deep groan, and fell back exhausted. 

In a short time, Mitford became more compo- 
sed, and the pain of the first disclosure having 
subsided, he proceeded to state with greatet 
calmness what I was already aware of:— 

“My mind, M‘Laren, was naturally depraved. 
The love of wealth was the ruling motive of 
my actions from first to last. Our uncle was cu- 
off suddenly—in consequence, it was conjec- 


tured,of having indulged over-freely im an even- 
ing’s revel, and I conceived the opportunity 4 
good one to gratify my favourite passion. 

drew up that accursed document, and counter- 
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». Your unexpected return from ndia, y 
struck me with dismay, yet I con- 
of hatred which 


tion. 
ble the tl 
e 
often and often, as 
a remember, did I urge you, under the plea 
solicitude for your interests, to 
self from the country for ever. The steac Y op- 
osition which you offered to my plan perp 
ed me at the time— but I have e* reason > 
thank the arbitrations of destiny, t vat 
‘sted in your resolution to remain, since be € 
nano ity tomake you the fullest re- 
ow an opportunity to Ma ) 
: ration in my power. lam resolved to sign a 
Feclaration of my crime, im presence of 
quate witnesses, and no remonstrances, addec 
he, seeing me about to interrupt qo no Ll 
monstrances shall prevent me from per orming 
that act of justice. I have deserved it — 
inch—I have deserved the bullet which has laic 
me here. Oh, God forgive me! I used to hear 
of a Saviour in my young days—though I have 
not been over a church threshold for 
long year; oh! iF there be such a Being, heat 
his intercessions, thou dread God, whose name 
i have never reverently spoken till this hour of 
darkness!” My poor cousin clasped his hands 
together with convulsive earnestness. Alas! | 
was no fitting comforter. My knowledge of 
Heaven’s mercy was then as limited as his own. 
It was in vain, my dear Wilton, that I endeav- 
oured to dissuade my relative from publicly re- 
cording his infamy. In presence of the surge- 
on, the steward, one of the footmen and myself, 
he signed a statement which I drew up accord- 
ing to his direction, of what he had previously 
communicated to me. He lingered in the ex- 
treme of torture till the ensuing morning, when 
he expired at half past seven o’clock on the Sd 
of January, 1797, and in the thirty-first year of 
his age. As it was now upon record that my 
uncle died intestate, l of course came into pos- 
session of the whole of his property as heir-at- 


law. . 


I feel it impossible, even at this distanee of 
time, to look back without strong emotion on 
the ultimate end of my misguided cousin. He 
led, unquestionably, a life of the blackest kind, 
but we know that there may 4e pardon even 
for “the chief of sinners.” I followed him to 
the grave in an indescribable state of mind, and 
with feelings the most excited. Beyond that, 
luman ken is not suffered to penetrate. 

Almost thirty-two years have now elasped 
since the above events took place, and I 
think I can say to my friend, with all humility, 
that Lhave become a better anda mended man. 
I possess the advantage of a strange experience 
—one that falls seldom to mortal lot~and | 
were indeed culpable in the extreme did it fail 
to produce suitable effects on my conduct. My 
purest joys depend on those of my wife and 
children, and, allow me to add, on those of my 
valued friend, Edmund Wilton. As the great 
principle of my life, I have endeavoured to 
supersede that sense of honour which most men 
of the world unfortunately cultivate to the ex- 
clusion of higher motives, by the spirit of the 
Christian religion. Ihave been enabled to up- 
toot from my heart many unhallowed prejudi- 
ces, and to plant in their stead a holier and di- 


‘ner seed, In fine, though that sentiment of 
Thomas Moore— 


“This world is all a fleeting show, 
For man’s illusion given,” 


ve, in the main, correct, and is perceived more 
and more, the whiter the head becomes, yet, in- 
‘smuch as genuine happiness may be tasted on 
farth, it has unquestionably been long enjoyed 
‘; my dear Wilton, your most attached and 
devoted friend, M‘Laren Bromtey. 
Bromley Hall, August 31, 1830. 
F. murder was committed in New Orleans on the 
Sit of the 8th inst. An individual, charged with 


© offence, was immediately apprehended. ‘ 
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THE INDIAN CHIEF AND HIS DOG. 


“ Their fountains siake our thirst at noon, 
Upon their hills our harvest waves, 
Our lovers vow beneath their moon, 
And let us spare at least their &£raves.’’— Bryant. 


No people venerate the graves of their ances- 
tors with such an enthusiastic devotion as the In- 
dians. War is the master-passion of their bosoms, 
and their next most sanguine feeling is to lay 
themselves, after death, beneath the green turf 
of their fathers. here are no ordinary changes 
of nature that can so disfigure the tombs of 
those they love, as to cause them to forget 
where they were laid. Although civilization 
has hurried the most of them from the Atlantic 
shores, and the husbandman’s grain has long 
waved over the gentle slopes of their burial- 
places, there may occasionally be seen one of 
this banished race, clad in the wild romance of 
the wilderness, threading our hills and valleys, 
to view once more the simple sepulchres of his 
fathers; and he scarcely ever fails in finding the 
precious earth, though the eye ofa white man 
sees nothing but the level lawn or uninterrupted 
symmetry of the hills. 

Some time in the latter part of the last cen- 
tury, a decree went forth from the sovereignty 
of the state of Massachusetts, removing the In- 
dians from their hunting-grounds. Some there 
were among this race, who, by presents and 
protestations of love and protection, complied 
with this mandate; but others were determined 
to die on the graves of their forefathers. Such 
was the resolution of the chief of a small tribe, 
called the Owas. His name was Eagle-eye. He 
had watched the handful of warriors whom he 
had led on to battle, one by one pass away into 
the western world; and when he pressed the 
young hand of Snake-foot, his only son, for the 
last time, the silent tear sprang into his eye.—- 
He told him to be brave—to scalp every male 
white that fell in hisway. He pointed to the 
blue smoke that was curling over the dwellings 
of a distant villlage, and then turned his face to 
the green, sunny siope where their fathers slept. 
He yet recollected how the roar of a falling 
tree, in the solitude of the forest, started him 
from his slumbers, and now thought how true 
the suspicion was that crossed his mind. He 
taen expected that a few more moons, and the 
forests would be gone, the turf of the hills broke, 
the graves of his ancestors levelled. . He now 
saw all this, and himsself a lone wanderer—a 
noble spirit lingering above the bones of those 
he once loved. Yet one companion was by his 
side—it was his faithful dog. ‘his half spaniel, 
half cur, had slept in his cabin for hundreds of 
moons, and had been taught every art which the 
sagacity ofa dog could attain. There was no 
trick that he was incapable of performing. His 
spaniel had caused him to love the water, and 
the mixture of the cur likewise attached him 
to the land. He was, therefore, amphibious. 
But the most noble trait of this animal was the 
affection he bore his master. He never left his 
side at any great distance, without being sent, 
in the daytime; and at night, he always nestled 
himself down, and watched his master in slum- 
ber with the closest fidelity. 

As the march of improvement increased, it 
was determined Eagle-eye should remove.— 
Plans were put in operation to effect this, when 
a friend stepped forth to comfort the warrior, 
and give him a home beyond the sweeping de- 
crees of the law. There was a rongh, rocky isl- 
and, of about six acres, in the river Housatonic, 
Where it crossed the Connecticut line, that ap- 
peared to be under the jurisdiction of neither 
Massachusetts nor Connecticut. The gavern- 
ments of both states had often endeavoured to 
decide to which it lawfully belonged, but to no 
effect. This island was the property of one 
Winfield, How he came by it, I suppose it is 
not absolutely necessary to know: at any rate, 
he had an “indisputable title’ This he gave 
to Eagle-eye, to be his home; and further pro- 
mised him, in case he died first, he ( Winfield) 
would-lay his body among the bones of his an- 
cestors, and keep a sacred watch over them af- 
terward. The Indian, in return, vowed eternal 
gratitude to his benefactor, and promised him 
any service he was capable of performing; at 
the same time, swearing lasting vengeance on 
every other pale face within his reach. 

Upon this island was a curious cave, formed 
by the rocks, that rendered it famous for miles 
around. It was in the interior like a large gar- 
ret of a house, the rocks running up together 
like the roof of a building. At one end wasa 
pool of clear and sparkling water, that was kept 
fresh by a small orifice in the rocks that led a 
stream away. The music of the clinking rill 


was all that broke the silence of the cave. This 
was the charm that lulled the warrior to rest at 
night, and the first thing that saluted his drow- 
sy senses in the morning. Doa, (for that was 
his dog,s name) on first awaking, invariably trot- 
ted up to this spring, and afier lapping its pure 
waters used to proceed to. the body of his re- 
clining master, and putting his paws upon his 
breast, lick his coppered and wrinkled face, to 
warn him that the sun was breaking over the 
hills. 

Although an enemy to the state, he yet often 
crossed the narrow waters between him and the 
main, for the purpose of hunting. He went 
forth cladin skins, with his belt of wampum, 
-and otherwise attired in the costume of savage 

life. He spurned every article of civilization but 
the rifle and itsnecessary ammunition. These 
were furnished by Winfield. He might be seen 
in the stillness of a June morning, paddling his 
frail canoe in the cooling shade of the banks, 
dressed in all the savageness that characterised 
the warrior of the “far west.”—Hlis face was 
hideously painted, and his head completely 
shaved, except one long tuft on the crown. The 
slightest noise would start him, andresting with 
his oar clasped in his hand, his keen eye would 
pierce every crevice in the creeping vines that 
ran along the shores, ; 

It was not many months before the interior of 
his rocky home presented a most beautiful 
sight. Few, save Winfield, saw it while Ea- 
gle-eye was living. ‘The Indian used to say, 
that although the game was fast leaving the 
hills, yet his old age should not deprive him 
from beholding it. He had, therefore, with great 
ingenuity, stutied the skins of whatever he 
killed, and hung them on the bare walls of the 
cave. Some were placed standing on the earth. 
A bear might be seen in an elevated position, 
with a rabbit clasped in his fore paws; a deer 
with his antlers flung back, as if rushing with 
full speed through the thicket; the gaunt wolf, 
with his mouth brought into a mock grow}; and 
serpents of all speeies were coiled around on 
the ledges of the rocks. Birds were suspended 
by small threads from the peak of the roof, 
with their wings spread and their necks stretch- 
ed out, as if in the act of flying; and several 
large turtles were crawling on adamp spot of 
earth in acorner of the cave. And finally, the 
calm pool of water was literally alive with the 
quantity of fish that were smimming around in 
it. But the most touching spectacle of all, was 
a little artificial forest. Eagle-eye had cut 
small trees of various kinds, and taking them to 
this cave, erected them in one corner, with all 
the taste of nature itself. The branches were 
placed round on the earth below. ‘This is a 
faint sketch of the home of Eagle-eye, the chiet 
of the Owas. 

His hatred to the whites was unquenchable. 
When the western horizon began to grow dark 
from the rising storm, and the silent lightnings 
were leaping around the edges of the clouds, 
the warrior used to proceed to a small rocky 
promontory on the south of the island, and 
kneeling on its summit with his dark hands 
thrown up, implore the god of the thunders to 
shake the cabins of the pale faces to the earth! 

His dog, Doa, was the agent whereby he 
kept up a communication between himself and 
the whites; and fe had only been taught the 
path leading to the house of Winfield. They 
corresponded by signs. The dog carried a slen- 
der stick in his mouth, to one end of which was 
tied a small basket, andin this some tokens were 
placed, the meaning attached to which had pre- 
viously been agreed upon. 

Things were thus conducted, when suddenly 
the Indian ceased receiving intelligence from 
Winfield, Day after day passed, and the dog 
returned with the same contents with which he 
departed, rubbing round the legs of his master 
with a piteous whine. At last one still bright 
night, the warrior was aroused from his dreams 
by astern voice. He partly raised himself 
from his bed of skins; while Doa by his side 
was engaged in a muttering growl. In the 
aperture to the grotto, the figure of a pale face 
was seen, and the broken mvonbeams were 
streaming in the cavern on each side of him— 
Eagle-eye grasped his tomahawk and proceeded 
to the object; but the voice of Winfield para- 
lyzed his death-bent arm. ‘‘ Winfield!” said the 
hunter, his eye surveying him from head to foot, 
and then closed his speech by bidding the dog 
to cease his noise. What further colloquy en- 
sued it is needless torecord. At any rate, the 
chief proceeded toa large bag which hung in 
the corner of the cavern, and taking out some 
withered leaves and dry roots, they both left 


the island, and shaped their course for the vil- 
lage of Winfield’s residence. 

Letus fora moment change the scene.— 
Winfield’s only daughter was silently drooping 
away under the withering influence of the con- 
sumption. She was once beautiful and lovely, 
but now the soft vermilion had faded from her 
cheeks;and anunearthly red triumphed in its 
stead. She had been somewhat of an enthusiast 
in her better days, and at this particular time 
her feelings seemed wrought to an unusual ex- 
citement. It is said, just previous to death, the 
mind grows more brillant, and leaping back 
over the trodden pathway of life, throws its own 
bright light around the most minute objects, 
and with her such seemed to be the case. She 
appeared at this time to riot in the wild plea- 
sures of her imagination. She wondered where 
she should be laid when she died. If her soul, 
when the breath left the body, would glide 
along amid the burning stars. If her youthful 
friends would strew the wild flowers of spring 
above her grave, as she had over the dust of 
her juvenile companions. If her father would, 
when death stilled his pulse, be placed by her 
side. She had breathed out many a long, starry 
night, with the silence only interrupted by the 
drowsy swing of the pendulum of a clock which 
stood near her head. She made one wish—it 
might be a foolish one. She had nursed a rose- 
bush for years, and she requested her younger 
brother to plant it above her grave, and be sure 
to transplant it again when the autumnal winds 
began to get too chilly, returning it back in 
spring, thus following this custom as long as it 
should continue to bloom. 

In the midst of this warmth of feeling, Win- 
field and the chief entered. The hunter stuck 
his tomahawk in his belt, and with a noiseless 
step approached the bed—the father drew a 
chair up at the head of his dying daughter.— 
Doa dropped down ina corner near the nurse in 
a surly mood, and all was still. It was a strange 
spectacle, as the savage, arrayed in the horrid 
garb which he invariably wore, stood above the 
white and emaciated girl in the last stages of a 
decline, The shade of the long dark lock of 
hair upon his crown, lay full upon her brow, 
and in this posture the chief stood like a monu- 
ment, viewing the most lovely wreck he ever 
saw. After satisfying himself, he drew forth 
from his belt the leaves and roots which he took 
from the cavern, and giving them to Winfield, 
whistled to his dog, and immediately departed. 

It has been thought that the Indians are the 
must skilful of all physicians. They use no- 
thing as medicines but the wild plants of the 
forest, and tradition says some most wonderful 
cures have been effected by them. Be this as 
it may, the administration of this decoction com- 
pletely restored the daughter of Winfield, and 
she long shone as one of the loveliest girls of 
‘¢ the land of steady habits.”” The whole regi- 
ment of Smiths in the state of Connecticut, 
sprang from six families, and, as she married a 
husband by the name, she contrived her full 
quota to the general fund. This is the greatest 
compliment recorded in her favour. If any thing 
more is wanted, just procure a copy of her epi- 
taph, which comprehends about one hundred 
lines, written by Deacon Dwight, and all the 
perfections which humanity can ask, will there 
be found. But this is geiting beyond my his- 
tory. 

It may be well to explain the cause of Win- 
field’s sudden appearance at midnight at the 
island grotto. Some friend had informed hiya 
of the exquisite skill of Indians in general, in 
cases of sickness; and he recollected to have 
seen Eagle-eye digging roots and gathering 
herbs in the time of spring. His daughter had 
been pronounced hopeless, and therefore no 
great danger was to be apprehended from the 
prescriptions the hunter might make. The rea- 
son of his adopting such a lonely hour for his 
visit, was the repugnance the chief had al- 
ways manifested to entering the village of the 
pale faces. 


Few years had now passed, and time had 
nearly bent Eagle-eye to the earth. His strength 
was so far gone, that in vain he attempted to 
climb the ragged promontory, where he had 
prayed to the thunders. His canoe seldom left 
the inlet where it was moored, for his hands 
were too feeble to grasp the oar and guide it 
round the bends of the river. Sometimes, when 
the flowers were out in the spring, and the 
surface of the waters were gentle and glassy, 
he would work it up near his favorite fishing 
spot, and fling over his line. This spot was a 


deep hole near the roots of a lofty elm, and 
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when the waters were still and transparent, the 
dark spotted perch and swift trout, might be 
seen near each other. But the island itself was 
a pleasing prospect to his eyes. He used to 
walk around its coast, and imagine it a wilder- 
ness. Qne noble, regal-looking tree, stood up- 
on its south side, and many a long summer hour 
the chief spent beneath its shade. The burial. 
place of his fathers was a gentle slope, within 
sight of the island facing west, and he always 
watched the going down of the sun, for he used 
to tell Winfield its parting beams looked sweet- 
eras they gently faded away from this spot.— 
In the interior of the cavern, his birds were still 
on the wing; his beasts, though in death, imi- 
tating life, and the fountain of fish sparkled and 
shone as bright as ever. True, the artificial 
forest had shed its leaves, but it only reminded 
him of his own fate. Yet the squirrels were 
on the bare branches, and the foxes large as 
life below. One mellow morning, in the month 
of September, Winfield took his usual walk to 
the cave of the Indian. As his boat touched 
the island, he was startled by the moaning of a 
dog. Upon examination he found the chiet’s 
canoe drawn out upon dry land, and the Indian 
stretched in it—dead. The poor dog was lying 
upon his breast, whining most piteously; and 
licking the face of his master with more than 
human fondness. Eagle-eye had, from appear- 
ance, previous to death, possessed sufficient 
strength to draw his light bark canoe from the 
water, and place all his implements of hunting 
within it, for he believed he should use them 
in the fair hunting-ground of another world. 
He was facing the hill where his ancestors slum- 
bered, an arrangement probably intentionally 
made. The beams of the rising sun lay full in 
his painted face, and the tuft of hair hung part- 
ly over the side of the boat. Winfield looked 
upon the stern features of the fallen warrior, 
while a few silent tears slid down the lashes of 
his eyes. He thought of his daughter who 
might have been in her grave—but yet she lived. 
The secret which conquered the consumption 
was never divulged by the hunter. 

The dog followed the body of his master to 
the tomb. Night after night he watched above 
it, refusing all food from the hand of Winfield. 
One chilly morning, about four weeks after, he 
was found dead. He was laid by the side of 
him whom he so faithfully served. 

A NIGHT ADVENTURE, 
OR REMINISCENCES OF BY-GONE TIMES. 
A TRUE STORY. 

My father was a man of strong sense and 
sound judgment;and though not liberally edu- 
cated, possessed much general information, apd 
much knowledge of the world ,and yet, strange 
as it may appear, was decideldy skeptical on the 
subject of ghosts. He did not, in tact, believe 
in their existence; and was moreover unhappily 
disposed to ridicule those whodil. He had no 
faith in the miracles of the present age. The 
laws of nature he considered as uniform and im- 
mutable, and to the imperfection of our senses, 
or the influence of the imagination, he attribut- 

‘ed whatever appeared to be incompatible with 
those laws. He was well aware, too, of the na- 
tural disposition of the human mind to magnify 
and exaggerate, and hence was strongly inclined 
to coincide in opinion with the celebrated San- 
cho, that “this world was strangely given te ly- 
ing.”’ He had been a navigator in his -younger 
days, and was askilful mathematician. Hence 
he had acquired the habit of taking frequent 
and accurate observations; of measuring thing's 
by the scales and dividers, and of testing their 
truth by letters and figures. But it is the great 
error of all self-taught and practical men, to 
take for their guide the inadequate light of their 
own experience; to distrust the testimony of the 
unlearned; to consider as doubtful whatever 
they cannot demonstrate, and to rejectas vision- 
ary whatever they cannot comprehend. My 
father evidently belonged to this class. His 
faith was directed by his judgment; and he 
derided the notion of ghosts, as a lingering relic 
of former superstitions, at once idle and absurd. 

But my mother differed with my father on 
this, as well as many other subjects. Her faith 
was not bounded by the narrow confines of hu- 
man reason, nor contracted by the demonstra- 
tions of worldly science; but extended to the 
marvellous and the mysterious, and was appa- 
rently based upon the broad principle, that all 
things are possible. Of the character of ghosts 
she knew nothing: but she thought it the part 
cf wisdom to believe too much rather than too 
little; and that in proportion to our want of 
knowledge, and the indistinctness of our con- 


ceptions, should be the measure of our fears 
and the strength of our faith. Hence it was, 
that in relation to the doctrine of apparitions, 
my mind, when achild, vibrated between the 
two extremes of sturdy skepticism and implicit 
belief—now inclining to the one, now tend- 
ing to the other. At night, if my memory serves 
me, I was secretly disposed to subscribe to the 
faith of my mother, and admit the probability of 
ghosts. But in the day/ime, the opinions of my 
father prevailed, and I coolly considered them, 
with all their adjuncts and et ceteras, as the 
mere humbugs of fancy, and forthe time being, 
set them ut defiance. A circumstance however, 
occurred in my thirteenth year, which, turned 
the scale effectually, and settled the question 
in my mind for ever. 

My father at that time resided on a farm, situ- 
ated on the banks of the Walkill, at the distance 
of about six miles from the town of Berne, to 
which I was frequently despatched on family 
errands, and in the summer season, occasionally 
on foot. 1 was an active pedestrian of my age; 
and on these missions preferred walking, for two 
reasons—it left me at hberty to take my own 
route, and at the same time to consult my leisure 
and inclinations by the way. It afforded me, 
moreover, a plausible excuse for delaying my 
return until evening. 

On one occasion, I had so far forgotten my- 
self, as to continue loitering about the town un- 
til the ringing of the evening bell suddenly re- 
minded me of the lateness of the hour. I start- 
ed, and looked round with no little surprise.--- 
The sun had already sunk behind the moun- 
tains, and the misty twilight was gathering in 
the distant valleys. I immediately set out for 
home, witha step quickened partly by a sense 
of delinquency and partly by the prospective 
darkness of the walk. The counuy was at 
that time comparatively new, and in its aspect 
broken and wild. After ascending the rising 
grounds on the east of the town, I looked back, 
and the whole valley was covered with a blu- 
ish haze, through which a few scattered lights 
in the suburbs of the village were alone visible. 
I pushed rapidly on, for the shades of evening 
were now fast gathering upon the hills. But 
on gaining the summit of the ridge, I saw with 
delight the broad, full moon rising majestically 
befoureme. She had just emerged from behind 
the clouds tliat skirted the eastern horizon, and 
was throwing across the darkened landscape a 
soft but checkered light. 

1 continued briskly along until I reached the 
foot of the hill, when the read branched otf 
in different directioos. The one was the main, 
or valley road, as it was calied; the other, turn: 
ing to the lett, led directly across a high range 
of rocky hills, and was bat little travelled. 1 
paused to consider which 1 should take. I might 
get a chance ride upon the lower road, but the 
jateness of the hour rendered it rather improba- 
ble. The mountain path looked dark and 
lonely. The greater part of it was througha 
thick but stunted growth of pines and cedars, 
impervious to the rays of either sun or moon.--- 
The distance, moreover, was near two miles 
across, and there was neither house nor human 
habitation by the way. But it hadthis advan- 
tage, it was a mile anda half the shoriest of the 
two. I looked back and listened, in the hope 
of hearing the sound of wheels returning from 
the town. Butno sound was to be heard, save 
the shrill notes of the whip-poor-will, as they 
occasionally rung out from the thickets of the 
valley road. 

‘The moon, however, was now peering above 
the tops of the hills, and her friendly light de- 
termined my course. I brought my resolution 
to the stick ng point, and turning to the left, 
with an air of confidence,baldly took the rough- 
er and shorter road. 

[ soon reached the little stream that washed 
the foot of the mountain, and in afew minutes 
more was lost amid the shades of the pines that 
covered its steep and shaggy sides. ‘hough I 
had often travelled the road before, yet there 
were parts of it which mow appered new, or as 
if seen for the first time. 
have increased in size, the acclivities to have 
become more steep and abrupt, and the pines 
and hemlocks to have assumed a darker and a 
wilder aspect. My imagination took the co- 
lour of the moment. All the ghost and hobgob- 
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set my blood in motion; the pure air of the 
mountain had braced my nerves, and I either 
shook the phantoms from my mind, or set them 
at defiance. 

Physical exertion is, in most cases, an antidote 
to fear. Keeping, however, a good look-out, 
both to the right and left, and footing it briskly, 
1 soon arrived at the higher and more open 
grounds; but even then, the path was sufficient- 
ly checkered by the deep shadows of project- 
ing rocks, and the impervious umbrage of oc- 
casional clumps of pines and cedars. 

Tat length reached the summit of the high. 
est hill, and more fortunate than Tam O’Shan- 
ter, had, as I thought, safely gained the keystone 
of the bridge. Considering myself, therefore, 
as in some measure “out of the wood,” I ven- 
tured, at an open place, to make a full stop, and 
look arcund me. ‘This I did partly to prove my 
courage, and partly to take breath for a mo- 
ment after so rapida march. 

The prospect was beautiful. On the west 
the distant mountains reared their high heads, 
and stretched their huge forms into long and 
undulating lines. The checkered landscape of 
the intervening valley was spread beneath. The 
moon shone with unclouded splendour, and 
poured upon the surrounding hills a flood of 
light. The impressive character of the scenery, 
the solitariness of the spot, and the breathless 
silence that reigned over all, produced a state 
of feeling which I had never before experienced. 
A thousand vague and indistinct ideas floated in 
my mind, and among them were not a few that 
owed their origin to my mother. 

But, recollecting myself, and brushing these 
misty matters from my imagination, I continued 
my course quietly along, and had nearly reach- 
ed the eastern brow of the mountain, when all 
of a sudden, my ears were assailed by a most 
horrid sound, issuing from the road-side, but 
three steps ahead of me! The shock was elec- 
tric. The blood rushed to my heart with such 
torce that | could scarcely breathe, I started 
back, and, turning upon my heel, ran with the 
speed and lightness of a deer. But, recovering 
in a moment, and perceiving nothing in chase, 
| stopped and listened; all was still. I cast my 
eye back and reconnoitred the spot, to see whe- 
ther it were practicable to getround it, But to 
leave the path was a hazardous experiment. | 
might not be able to strike it again. ‘To tun 
buck was out of the question. L determined, 
therefore, to advance, come what would; 
and immediately proceeded cautiously along, 
until L reached the place from whence the sound 
issued. When, lo, to my horror, there it was 
again! apparently within ten feet of me. It 
was a distinct, but low and hollow groan, ac- 
companied by a rustling noise among the leaves, 
as it advancing to the road. My haw began to 
rise upon my head. But stood my ground; 
and, afier a moment’s pause, demanded, in a 
halt trembling, halt heroic tone, ‘*who’s there?” 
No reply was returned. lrepcated my ques- 
tion—but sull no answer. I then made a des- 
perate effort, and walked deliberately by. Hav- 
ing thus fairly passed it, my next impulse was 
torun, But thought of my father. Lshouid 
never dare to tellthe story to him. Besides, | 
had as yet seen nothing. What had Aeard, 
however, was sufficient for me. The sound | 


Collecting myself, therefore, and looking 
more steady at it, I perceived, with terror, thy 
it was something more formidable than a ghog 
“It is,” said I, “the old gentleman himselp» 
The eyes were of a greenish red, and I disting, 
ly saw the forns.’ But, on looking again, it gy 
not appear as tall as at first. It seemed, jp, 
deed, to have settled nearer the ground, and ;, 
its bulk, as well as stature, to have greatly qj. 
minished. I walked directly up to it, when, |p’ 
and behold! it was an orp ram! the leader of th, 
flock that fed upon the mountains! He hy 
contrived to fix his head and huge circumfe;, 
ence of horns, between the branches ofa Sapling 
that were united near the ground, but mon 7 
open above; and in his struggles to get loos 7 
had pressed his neck down into the narroy 
gorge, and was choking to death. It requing 
my utmost exertions to relieve him; and, after! 


had succeeded, he was for some time unable» 


stand. I, however, finally got him on his leg 4 
and conducted him into the road, when, afte | 
advising him to keep to the open grounds, and 
above all, to beware of again thrusting his hey 7 
between the branches of a mountain staddle, | | 
wished him good night’ and (holding the doc. 
trine of ghosts in sovereign contempt,) pursued | 
my course with a light step down the easter ~ 
declivity of the mountain. 


Saturpay, Marcu 1, 1834. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
We have before us a catalogue of the officers aul 
students of this institution, at the commencement of 
the present year. The Rev. P. Lindsey, D. D, is 
Provost; Robert Adrain, L. L. D. Vice Provost; the 


former is also professor of Moral Philosophy; the 7 


latter, professor of Mathematics; the Rev. 
Wylie, professor of the Hebrew, Greek and Latin 
Languages; A. D. Bache, A. M. professor of Nat 
ral Philosophy and Chemistry; Henry Reed, A. M. 
assistant professor of Moral Philosophy; and A. D. 


structor in German—and Frederick Dick, Janitor, 
In the Academical Department, the Rev. Sanud 7 
Crawford, A. M. is Principal, and teacher of Clay 
sics; Thomas M‘Adam, teacher of English; T. A 
Wylie, A. B, and W. Alexander, A. B., assistants; 
and Thomas M‘Adam, Jr., assistant in the Englia” 
school, 
In the Faculty of Medicine, P. Syng Physick, M. 
D. is Emeritus Professor of Surgery and Anatomy, 
J. Redman Coxe, M. D. Professor of Materia Me 
dica and Pharmacy; N. Chapman, M. D. Professor 
of the institutes and Practice of Physie and Clinics © 
Medicine; T. C. James, M. D. Professor of Mié 


wifery; Robert Hare, M. D. Professor of Chemistry: : 


still rung in my ears; yet, as the path was now | William Gibson, M.D. Professor of Surgery; W. 
open betore me, and the enemy behind, [began E. Horner, M. D. Protessor of Anatomy; W. P. 
‘to feel more confidence: so without turther pare | Dewees, M. D. Adjunct Professor of Midwifery, 
ley, L wheeled round and marched boldly up to’ Samuel Jackson, M.D. Assistant Professor of the 


the spot. I advanced to the edge of the ruad- | 


‘I pushed the limbs and branches aside, and) 


| 


looked in—I entered the thicket and—started | 
back! for there it stood! huge, monstrous; as. 
white as snow; looking me, with its fiery eyes, | 
directly in the face. Father Abraham, what a, 
sight. I considered myself lost entirely, for 
was within the reach of itsgrasp. I had no 
power to move. I would have given the worid | 
at that moment to have had my tather at my el- 
bow; for two reasons—tirst, | should have been. 
almost certain of a rescue; and secondly, it oc- 
curred to me, that the scene between his skep- 
tical philosophy on the one hand, and the ghost 
in person, on the other, would have been worth 
witnessing. But, unfortunately, I was in the. 
scrape alone. There I stood, and there stood 
the ghost. It was no delusion of the senses— 
there was no mistake inthe matter. I shook. 


lin stories that I had ever heard, now rushed like an aspen leaf, and the sweat turned cold on 
with pecuiiar freshness tomy mind; and, what my brow. I steadied myself by grasping the. 


was worse, my mother’s fearful opinions came , branch of a tree; and, after recovering a little, I 
The idea of wild placed one foot back, so as to be ready for a 


crowding at their back. 


beasts, and the story ofa murder or two, crept start, and then spoke to it again. But it was ap-| 
in edgewise, and completed the assortment.— | parently not one of the answering kind, for it | 
But the rapid pace at which I had moved had | made no reply. | 


Institutes and Practice of Physic and Clinical Me 
dicine; W. E. Horner, Dean of the Faculty; a 
James B. Truet, Janitor. 

In the Department of Arts, there were on the firs 
of January, 94 pupils—in the Medical Departmen! 
431—io the Academical, 184—in the English schoo! 
151. 

The cellegiate year begins on the 15th day @ 
September, and terminates on the last Thursday 
July. It is divided into three terms, the first 
mencing on the 15:h of September, and terminalif 
on the 22d of December; the second commencing 
the 7th of January, and terminating on the 15th & 
April; and the third commencing on the Ist of M), 
and terminating on the last Thursday of July. Th 
vacations are (wo weeks at the close of the first ter® 
two weeks at the close of the second term, and abo® 
six weeks at the close of the third term. 

The Session for the Medical Lectures begins © 
the first Monday of November, and ends about 7 
first day of March ensuing. 

The commencement for conferring Medical D« 
grees is by a special mandamus of the Board ® 


Bache, Secretary of the Faculty of Arts, A.D “ 
Valville is instructor in French—H. Bokon, iv 7 
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Trustees, held generally about the first of April, or 


vithin as short a time as possible after the examina 


‘ons of candidates are over. f 
"We need not add that the University of Pennsy|- 


yania hasno superior in this country. 


The citizens of Augusta, Georgis, are in ecstacies 
with the rail road, by which one day only is required 
af to or from Charleston, when buta few years 


to tray 
ne two days hard ride were required to accom- 
plist it. 

Snort Passacr.—The packet ship Pocahontas, 


Captain James West, hence, arrived at Liverpool in 
seventeen days, (a8 before reported.) We have seen 
a letter from Captain West, who states that his pas- 


sage was but fourteen days from land to land. 


DEATH OF GEN. ISAAC D. BARNARD. 
The following is from the Westchester Republi- 
can of yesterday:—“ Died on Wednesday Ge 19th 
inst, at his residence in this borough, General 
ISAAC D. BARNARD, late a Senator from Pest 
sylvania, in the Senate of the United States. To 
his fellow citizens at home, and to those abroad, 
who have had the pleasure and advantage of either 
friendly or official relations with him, it ts unneces- 
sary to dilate upon his virtues as a man, or his 
merits as an officer. To an abler hand than ours is 
ssigned the task of gratifying the public desire, to 
possess a memoir ot this beloved and lamented gen- 
tleman, illustrative of his character, and pourtraying 
some of the scenes of his eventful and usefal life. 
It may, however, be permitted to one, who honored 
and valued him, ashe deserved to be honored and 
valued, to say that while his nobleness of heart se- 
cured for him the affection of all, his uprightness 
and purity of purpose, commanded admiration and 
respect: that as a soldier, he was known to be brave, 
asa statesman, honest, and asa patriot, devoted to 
his country and her best interests.” 


The steamboat Constellation, Capt. Crittenden, 
left New York on Monday, with more than one hun- 
dred passengers for Albany. 


THE COUNTERFEITER. 

The Counterfeiter who was arrested by one of 
the clerks and one of the porters of the Pennsylva- 
nia Bank, He was taken” in Chesnut street near 
Third—immediately accompanied to the Pennsyl- 
vania Bank, and promptly recognised’ by the clerks 
of that institution, as the individual who on Satur- 
day, the fifteenth iust. presented a genuine draft for 
$100, altered to a dratt for $7,500. He made no 
resistance when arrested, and scarcely uttered ten 
words before he was committed. It is supposed his 
name is James Shuster, although he gave it at the 
Mechanics Bankas Viiomas Hand. At the Penn- 
sylvania Bank he passed for James Stevens. He isa 
man of genteel appearance and not more than twen- 
tyesix years of age. He presented the altered draft 
to the Mechanics Bank at ten o’clock in the morning. 
The Cashier refused to pay it unless the respecta- 
bility of the person presenting it was vouched for, 
alleging as his reason for this course thatthe Bank 
of Baltimore was not in the habit of drawing upon 
their institution unless they had a balance on band, 
which was not the case at present. Shuster imme- 
diately left the bank and returned in a short time 
with an individual, who stated that he could not vouch 
for the character of Shuster, but that he had been 
several times in his store, pricing goods, &e. The 
Cashier was not satisfied, and again refused to pay 
on such an endorsement. Shuster was shortly after 
arrested, as above stated, and alter being identified, 
was given into the hands of Mr. Garrigues, one of 
the Police Officers, who was on the look out for hime 


Singular Stratagem.—A gentleman from Boston 
relates the following singular atfair, which Lappen- 
ed just before he let? that place. A person had been 
taken up and committed to prison for passing coun- 
terleit bills. Shortly after a negro was taken up 
and confined in the same room, but was taken sick 
i died. The next day a coffin was provided and 

© body put in it. As people of colour are gen- 
erally interred in the evening by those of their own 
color, the coffin was suffered to remain until night 
in the room with the money maker. After the jailor 
and those who accompanied him, had left the room, 
himself the present would be a favour- 
to make his eseape, and thereb 

Yoidthe punishment that awaited him. When 
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was still, he took the corpse out of the coffin and 
placed it in his own hammock, got into it himself, 


was taken from the prison by four lusty negroes, and 
conveyed him to the burying ground. When they 
arrived at the grave the coffin was set down with 
care, and one of them was about making a speech 
upon the death of their companion. Searcely had he 
time to utter one word betore the lid ot the coffin 
flew open, and the money maker jumped out and 
made his eseape—whilst the poor negroes ran with 
great violence in all directions, screaming ‘ de debil! 
de debil!! de debil!!!? The mistake was not dis- 
covered till the next day, and the person has not been 
heard of since. 


KEAN’S LAST APPEARANCE ON THE 
STAGE. 
From the New York Mirror. 

Gentlemen—If yon think the tollowing partieu- 
lars worth the space they will occupy in your excel- 
lent journal, perhaps you will not object to their in- 
sertion, 1 was in ene of the boxes of Covent garden 
theatre, on Monday, the twenty-filth of March, 1833; 
the last night that great actor, Edmund Kean, ap- 
peared on the stage. His health, for months, had 
been so rapidly declining, and his physical energies 
become so visibly impaired by those long-indulged 
irregularities, which had broken down a naturaly 
vigorous but abused constitution, that his acting was 
rendered generally feeble, unsatisfactory, and often 
paiuful; and even his inability to appear at all when 
announced, was by no means a rare occurrence, The 
last effort he made, at all worthy of his former fame, 
was in the early part of the winter, when the impor- 
tance of having his Othello brought for the first time 
in conjunction with the rival talents of Macready, in 
lago, gave a stimulus to his powers of body and 
mind, sufficient to sustain him throughout the cha- 
racter, It was universally admitted, that never did 
his genius display itself more triumphantly. On 
this occasion, however, he was advertised for the 
same favoutite part, to the Lago of his son, Charles, 
who, having never before acted with him on the 
London boards, was warmly greeted on his entree 
by atolerably numerous audience; but when in the 
second scene the father entered, as Othello, follow- 
ed by the son, as lago, the house rung with reiterat- 
ed acclamations, ‘lhe futher continued bowing tor 
a considerable time, without producing any diminu- 
tion in the enthusiastic and load cheering which pre- 
vailed, when, as if suddenly awakened to a sense of 
the circumstance, he turned, and taking his son by 
the band, led hima step or two forward, and, with 
a graceful bow, and one of his most fascinating and 
characteristic smiles, presented him to the audience. 
The waving of hats and handkerchiefs, and the dou- 
bly-redoubled plandits which ensued, checked, for an 
unusually long period, every attempt made by them 
to proceed with their parts. ‘There was nothing dis- 
tinguishable in Kean’s performance of the first and 
second acts, from his usual personification of Othello, 
except a more than ordinary feebleness in his voice, 
action and gait; which, as he bad not many weeks 
previous broken down in the midst of the part, was 
imputed to a designed reservation, or perhaps the 
fear ot too early exhausting what physical strength 
he might otherwise be enabled to call up in order to 
sustain the third and latter acts: when, however, he 
came to that memorable apostrophe—* Now, tor- 
ever, farewell!” etc., the whole of it was breathed 
forth with all that melodious melancholy, so noted in 
his brighter days, and so happily deseribed by the 
critic, Hazlett, as ‘* striking upon the heart and ima- 
gination Jike some divine music,” only mingled 
with a tar greater degree of feeling than I had ever 
betore observed; in tact, so deeply affecting were his 
tones, that, as he half sobbed out the last line, 
** Farewell !—-Othello’s—-oecupation’s—gone!” 
remarked to a friend near me, ** Poor fellow! [fear 
that a consciousness of Othello’s despairing moans 
_ being applicable to himself personally, has touched 
his own feelings.” 1 seldom remember Kean’s fail- 
ing, in this particular point, to elict less than three 
hearty rounds on ordinary occasions; but on this, they 
were increased in number and duration. He re- 
mained abstracted and motionless, his chin resting 
on his breast, and his eyes fixed on the ground for 
many seconds alter every murmur ot applause had 
subsided; then raising his head trom his chest, as 
from a lorgetful slumber, he seemed partially arous- 
ed intoa sense of his situation with the audience aud 
the necessity of proceeding; but instead of that sud- 
den and inturiate alternation—that towering passion 
which used to threaten the destroyer of his peace 
with irresistible and immediate annihilation; he taurn- 
ed slowly and teebly, tottered afew steps towards 
lago, (who seeing his sinking state, approached 
him,) and leaning on his arm for support, and 
unable to seize him by the throat, he uttered in 
disjointed accents, only audible to those quite 
near him—-“ Villain—be—-sure—you—prove”— 
then throwing himself upon his son’s neck, in a 
added, faint and faltering voice, ** Oh God! J 
am dying! speak to them, Charles!” ‘The house, 
though somewhat prepared for a result of the kind, 
did not anticipate such a decided prostration of his 
faculties, and kept up their applause for nearly a 


minute, endeavouring to cheer him by showing every 
mark of indulgence: at length, Charles made an at- 
tempt to assist his father torward, when, his look 
and manner indieating the most pitiable helplessness, 
it became evident he could no longer stand alone, 
and the audience with one accord rose and cried, 


** Take him off!” whereupon, one of the performers 


/eame on from the wing, and 


avd turned the lid down. In the evening, the coffin: 


= 


Kean, who was | ——!” and as the new visitor, a portly proud dame, 


trying to bow, was borne off and carried to a house | came sailing into the room, “Mrs. ——!” exclaimed 


in the vicinity for the night, and the next day re-_ 


moved to his own residence at Richmond, where he 


I have the honour to be, gentlemen, very respectful- 
ly, your friend and obedient servant, 


JAMES H. HACKETT, 


ANECDOTES OF PARKOTS, 
From the Miscellany of Natural History. 

In passing by the garden, (of a house the narrator 
visited at the Cape,) we heard a talking which our 
Portuguese, after attentively listening pronourced 
to be **plain Duteh;” nor was it long before we had 
a specimen of as “ plain English.” Altcr our ears 
were saluted with the squealing and screaming of a 
fowl in distress, and indeed, in the act of being 
strangled, which excited our astonistiment, as we 
could see all around us; the voice of a boy under 
flagellation was heard; crying out most lustily, “O 
Lord sir ! O Lord sir, it was not I, sir; L never saw 
the old cock before, Sir.” ‘Io unravel this mystery 
we went back to the house once more; and, en ma- 
king known the strange circumstance, we were con- 
ducted to the garden, and a tree was pointed out to 
us, where we saw, almost enveloped in the thick 
foliage, the arch deceiver in the shape of a large 
cocatoo. I was ata loss which to admire most, the 
half stifled and broken sobbing (if 1 may so eali it) of 
the fow!, or the outery of the boy, as detected io kill- 
ing and stealing what belonged to his neighbor. The 
girs told us theirfather had lately given the amazing 
price of fifty dollars for this bird in Cape ‘Vown; 
and that it spoke in different languages, but that in 
all of them it made use of such gioss expressions. 
and swore so protanely, they supposed they would 
have to part with it, Nor would they stay long in 
the garden, possibly fearing a repetition of ** plain 
Dutch” by the same author. It was a remarkably 
fine bird, in full feather, and nearly white; and, in 
shutting its eyes, a large sort of fan, as if turning on 
@ spindle, rose up from either side from the neck, 
and covered them completely. 

The following curious errcumstance eceurred with 
a couple of parrots in London, A tradesman who 
had a shop inthe Old Bailey, opposiie the prison, 
kept two parrots, much to the annoyance cf his 
neighbours, one of which was green and the other 
grey. ‘The green parrot was taught to speak when 
there was a knock at the street door,—the grey put in 
his word whenever the bell was rung; but they only 
knew two short phrases of Englisha piece, though 
they pronounced these very distinctly. The house 
in which these Thebans lived had a projecting old 
tashioned front, so that the first floor could not be seen 
from the pavement on the same side of the way; and 
one day, when they were left at home by themselves 
hanging out of a window, some one knocked at the 
street door. ‘*Who’s there?” said the green parrot, 
in the exercise of his office. —‘*The man with the 
kcather !” was the reply,—to which the bird an- 
swered with his further store of language, which 
was **Oh, ho!” Presently, the door not being 
opened as he expected, the stranger knocked a se- 
ccond time. **Who’s there?” said the green perrot 
again,* who’s there?” Said the man with the leather, 
‘why dont you come down?” to which the parrot 
egain made the same answer, Oh, ho!” This re- 
sponse so evraged the visitor, that he dropt the 
knocker and rung furiously at the house bell; but 
this proceding brought the grey parrot, who called in 
a new voice, ** Go to the gate?” ** ‘Lo the gate!” 
muttered the appellant, who saw no such convemence, 
aud, moreover, imagined that the servants were 
bantering him. What gate!”’ cried he, getting out 
intu the kenve!, that he might have the advantage ot 
seeing his interlocutor, Newgate,” responded the 

rey parrot, just at the moment when his species was 

What proved a peculiar sagacity in the imitations 
of Dr. Vhornton’s parrot, was, that they were elfect- 
ed sometimes without his voice; example, there was 
a scissors grinder, who came every day ito the street 
where the bird was kept. All parrots have a file in 
the inside of the upper mandible, with which they 
grind down the uader bill,and in this they are employ - 
ed for an hour every evening. ‘This sound people 
usually take for snoring. This seraping wasaitemp- 


ted, but the nice ewr marked the difference; and he’ 


had recourse to his claws, which he struck sgeinst 
the perch, armed with tin, and observing the ume of 
the turning of the wheel, he effected a most exact 
imitation; which he repeated every Friday. Some- 
times the child’s pap would be taken to the window, 
and beaten with a spoon: this he would immediately 
imitate by striking his broad bill against the sides 
of his pereh. 
Parrots are sometimes extremely quick in picking 
up certain words that happen to strike their ears; 
and this they often do very untowardly, so as af- 
terwards to repeat them with an apparently mischie- 
vous intent. Weremembera parrot which belonged 
to a lady, which was the innocent means of getting 
its mistress into a very unfortunate scrape. A friend 
of hers having called one afternoon, the conversation 
of the two ladies took that turn towards petty scan- 
dal, to which, we grieve to say, it is bat too fre- 
quently bent. The friend mentioned the name of 
a lady of their acquaintance. “Mrs. ——!” exclaim- 
ed the owner of the parrot, ‘Mrs. —— drinks like 
a fish.” ‘These words were hardly uttered, when 
the footman, in a loud voice, announced “ Mrs, 


the parrot, **Mrs. ——<drinks like a fish.”” Mrs, —— 
wheeled round, with the celerity of a troop of heavy 


lingered about six weeks before he expired. Thus | drrgoons, furiously, to confront the base and un- 
terminated the fitful career of an actor—take him for known maligner. ‘*Mrs. 
all in all, “‘we ne’er shall look upon his like again!” 


!” cried the parrot 
again, ‘*Mrs, drinks like a fish.” **Madam,” 
exclaimed Mrs, , to the lady of the house, “this 
isa piece of wickedness towards me which must 
have taken you uo short time to prepare. It shows 
the blackness of your heart towards one for whom 
you have long pretended a friendship; but I shall be 
revenged.” It was in vain that the mistress of the 
parrot rose and protested her innocence; Mrs, —— 
flonnced out of the room in a storm of rage, much too 
lond to admit of the voice of reason being heard, 
The parrot, delighted with his new caught up words, 
did nothing tor some days but shout out, at the top 
of bis most unmusical voice **Mrs. !Mrs, — 
drinks like a fish.”” Mean while, Mrs. *s law- 
yers, having once taken up the scent, sueceeded in 
ferreting out some information, that ultimately pro- 
duced written proofs, furnished by some seeret ene- 
my, that the lady’s impudence in the propagation of 
this scandel had not been confined to the instance 
we have mentioned. An action of law was raised 
for defamation, ‘The parrot was arrested, and car- 
ried into court, to give oral testimoney of the malig- 
nity of the plot which was supposed to have been lain 
against Mrs. ——’s good fame; and he was by no 
means niggardly of his testimony; for, to the great 
amusement of the bench, the bar, and all present, 
he was no sooner produced, than he began, and 
continued to vociferate, ‘*Mrs, Mrs. 
drinks like a fish!” till judges and jury were alike 
satisfied of the merits of the case; and the result 
was, that the poor owner of the parrot was cast with 
immense damages. 


EXRTACTS 
From Foreign Journals received at this Office. 
ENGLISH HUNTING, 

[The Hunting Seasun has been remarkably animat- 
ed this year, and the papers are crowded with de- 
tailed accounts .of exploits of the Nimrods. The 
following are tair specimens. 

The Warwickshire hounds had a splendid day’s 
sporton Monmlay last. The meet was Ilmington, at 
the extreme north end of the Cotswolds, where a fox 
had loug made himself notorious by his pugnacious 
qualities, having frequently been coursed both with 
greyhounds and sheep-dogs, and invariably turning 
round, when some distance a-head of his biped pur- 
suers, to fight and to lick the quadrupeds. His cus- 
tom was to stick his rump in the Beet hedge, and 
there defy any single dog that pursued him. The 
best, however, must have an end, and, as might have 
been expected, when the last hour of this gallant 
tellow arrived, he died nobly! For fifteen miles, 
without a check, did he wend his fleet pads before 
the hounds, using every expedient his = nature 
and great experience tanght him to elude his pur- 
suers. But, alas! the splendid pack would not be 
said ** nay” to; and the fates conspiring to assist, 
with a burning scent rather more than mast high, 
the hounds running with their noses upwards, this 
gallant—this prince of a fox—died with all the ho- 
nours of war around him. Mr. Thornton, the spi- 
riuied master of the hounds, lost one of his best 
horses in the run by breaking his leg in a cart rutin 
crossing a lane. 

The Brighton Harriers have had excellent — of 
late. On Friday week they threw off at the Devil’s 
Dyke, but owing to the north winds the scent was 
faint. ‘wo hares were speedily put up, which af- 
forded a run ot about half an hour each, and were 
captured, A third was chopped. Oo Monday last 
the sport was of a more animated nature, and the 
last hare made a run of an hour, She proved herself 
nothing but a good one. Lord Lake, Sir C, Pratt, 
and Capt. Quicke were among the field. 

A Sronrine Taiton.—From a sportsman to a 
tailor is a great jump, but if the tailor happen to be 
a sportsman the drop is much reduced. A few years 
since—and, for anything I know to the contrary, he 
may now be going—there was a most extraordinary 
member of the shop-Loard in Cheltenham, by the 
name of Hastings, whose passion for the chase led 
him to follow hounds over a country in a manner, 
aml to a degree, that would stagger belicf, were not 
his performances as notorious as the sun at noon- 
day. He has been in the habit of constantly starting 
on feot, from the kennel, with Lord Segrave’s 
hounds, quite regardless of distance, to cover; but 
what is still more extraordinary, from his fine wind 
and speed, as well as pertect knowlege of the coun- 
try and the line foxes take, he was never known to be 
many minutes in making his appearance af the con- 
clusion of the best runs. He has been known to 
hunt five days a week cn foot with Lord Segrave, and 
meet the Duke of Beaufort’s houads on the sixth. 
—QOn one occasion he walked from Cheltenham to 
Berkeley (twenty-six miles), and found the hounds 
gone to Haywood, ten miles further. He wasrather 
late, but saw a good run nevertheless! Of course, 
he has been patronized by Lord Segrave, who, I have 
been told, pays for his huuting gear—a fustian jack- 
et and trousers; but his Lordship and all the sports- 
men must lament that a man with s» intuitive a 
knowledge of hunting, added to an enthusiastic love 
of the sport, should have ever been put upon a tai- 
lor’s shop-board. «It appears, however, that he is 
still the tailor on horseback, having an almost na- 
tural autipathy to the saddle, which, perhaps, pre- 
vented his entering into the serviee of hounds; but if 
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it be all true which is related of his exploits on 
foot, and it be also true that it requires nine tailors 
to make a man, I can only say, I should like to be the 
man that nine such tailors as Hastings would make. 
1 understand Lord Segrave more than once offered 
him a good situation as earth-stopper, but his an- 
swer always was, that he *‘ could not stop earths a 
nights and hunt a daystoo.” In the summer months 
he works hard at his trade. What a strange animal 
is man, and what noble sporting is fox hunting!— 
From * Characters of Hunting Countries,” by Nim- 
rod, in the New Sporting Magazine for December. 
Monday last Lord Segrave’s pack had an excel- 
lent run from Coomb-end, losing their fox the other 
side of Barnsley Park, the seat of Sir J. Musgrave. 
Jeremiah Hawkins, Esq. rode up from home to meet 
his Lordship, and returned to the Haw the same day, 
after the chace, upon his favourite old horse, which 
he rode at the same place, with Lord Segrave’s 
hounds, the same day of the same month, twenty- 
four years ago! 


A SCENE IN THE WEST. 
BY COLONEL CROCKETT. 


It was during the latter part of September, in the 
year , that it,was my fortune to be travelling 
through the Western District of Tennessee, and along 
the main road which now leads on from Bolivar to 
Paris. 

The close of a pleasant day found me fatigued and 
weary, jogging along through a wild and thinly set- 
tled country, on the gui vive for a resting place; the 
few clearings which | had passed, indicated content- 
ment rather than wealth, or even comfort, and the 
hooting of owls, the long howl of some famished 
beast, the rapid passage of birds on their way to 
roost, together with the recollection of many stories 
of bair breadth escape and desperate conflicts, which 
had taken place in the country through which I was 
passing, caused me to feel much solleitude as to 
where | should sleep, and made me think of home, 
and happiness, and the busy crowd of Atlantic cities 
—and when I contrasted all this with the fact that 
1 was a stranger ina strange land, and beheld the 
quiet, yet wild appearance of the dense and dark 
torest around me, | involuntarily tightened my reins, 
and urged my horse onward. 

It was in this mood, that, upon turning an angle’of 
the road, I discovered a horseman coming towards 
me,in a sweeping trot—he was rather badly mounteds 
but his dress and appearance were of better order, 
and bespoke him a genuine backwoodsman of some 
note. 

Seeing that he was about to pass me, with a com- 
mon salutation I hailed him to stop. 

“Halt Billy,”—said he, and Billy halted so sud- 
denly, | thought his rider would have gone over his 
head—*‘An now stranger what is it you want with 
me, you must talk fast, for the way ’'m ina hurry, 
is curious,” 

‘I shall be obliged to you,’ said I, ‘if you will tell 
me where I can sleep to night!” 

*An is that all!—well, here’s the Buck Horn just 
a head of you, tho’ its right rough there—an about 
eight miles further there is an excellent house—an 
if you don’t like either of them, spose you turn back 
with me, I’ve got but ove eabin,and its full of young 
ones,but I'll make you a pallet and take care of your 
horse.’ 

‘I thank you, sir, but my horse is tired, and Lam 
anxious to get on.’ 

‘No thanks, no thanks, stop at Buck Horn, you 
can make out there for the night.’ 

‘But | think you said it was right rough—can 1 
stand it?’ 

‘Oh! stand it—yes—we stand any thing here—I 
only said so ’eause you seemed to be a stranger in 
these parts, and | thought you migh’nt like their 
ways.’ 

“wii they give me and my horse something to 
eat?’ 

‘Oh, yes—stuff both as full as ticks.’ 

*Anda bed.’ 

*Yes—they’ll give you a bed—you don’t mind 
sleeping thick—do you?’ 

thick?’ 

‘Oh! sorter thick, and not so very thick neither— 
they’ll only put you in spoon fashion, an you must 
be awful still, or all turn over together, if you don’t 
the outside ones will fall out, and ifthey do, they’ll 
be right apt to hurt themselves.’ 

© Well, is this all l have to fear at Buck Horn?’ 

‘Fear—you have nothing to tear—Buck Horn is 
considered by many as avery clever, nice place—an 
don’t they have musters there’ an don’t they try 
warrants? an don’t they have shootin matches’ so you 
see Buck Horn is not so coarse—an if any of ’em 
should try to use you up, you'll find more who'll 
fight for you, than agin you—a stranger never wants 
for friends in these parts.’ 

Welll must go now—good bye—ifever you come 
my way, gi’ me a call, you hear—just ask for Little 
River Jack; they all kaow me. Go along Billy,’- - 
and he gouged his old horse, who wriggled, shot 
forward, and curled it so rapidly, that all which re- 
mained visible of him was a black streak. 

Contrasting western wiih eastern manners, and 
thinking of Buck Horv and its inhabitants, I pursued 
my way, until from well known signals | knew a 
house was near—and in a few minutes after, situated 

nasmall clearing, immediately on the road, ap- 

eared a large rude double logged cabin, with a 

uck’s Horn nailed over the door, which means, in 


the west, entertainment for man and horse, and this 
1 identified asthe tavern to which | had been recom- 
mended. 

It was now the dusk of evening, and a!though its 
appearance was uninviting, it seemed to mea wel- 
come spot—it was quiet—and as L rode up, nothing 
was to be seen but the cattle lying about the yard 
chewing their cuds, and the fowls arranged in close 
order, on the limbs of an oak which grew near the 
door: my arrival, however, seemed entirely to change 
the scene, for the dogs came whisking and barking 
about me, as if they wished to know who and what | 
was, and what was my business—the cows eyed me 
—the turkeys clucked—and | thought an old gobbler 
would have twisted his neck off, in his solicitude 
to get in such a situation, that he might take a fair 
squint at me. ‘Turkeys, when they examine any 
thing closely, only use one eye, and my old gobbler 


would put his head under his wing, as if tor the 
purpose of brightening his vision, and drawing it 
out, would take a long searching look—and then he 
examined his roost, and said something to the tur- 
keys around him, which | could not understand— 
but they all clucked, and adjusted themselves, con- 
cluding, as 1 thought, with, “he’s a stranger in these 
parts, and | don’t much like his looks”—and they 
would have liked them much less, had they known 
the state of my appetite. 

While all this was passing, an old lady came to 
the door to see what was the cause of so much com- 
motion, looked out for an instant, and then disap- 
peared—next came a flock of children of all sizes, 
barefooted, with short cotton shirts, who scarcely 
saw me, before away they scampered, tumbling over 
each Other, into one of the side doors; and finally 
there came with stately stride, the landlord of the 
house; he was without a coat, rough in appearance, 
large and portly in his form, with a good humored 
jolly looking face, and while he approached, a pair 
of eyes might be seen peeping through every crevice 
in the house. 

‘Come, friend, won’t you ‘light?’ 

“Thank you, sir, L wish to spend the evening with 

ou.’ 

‘Git down—git down—I’ll take your horse,and fix 
you as snug as a bear in a hollow.” 

Having dismounted, he stripped my horse, and 
giving me my saddlebags and saddle—‘ now take 
’em in, aud put ’em under the bed—and make your- 
self at home—chillen clear the way, and let this 
gentleman come.’—I did as | was directed, but ob- 
served that the old gobbler rose up and turned his 
head towards the dvorl entered in order that he 
might keep a sharp look out—it was nobly done, he 
seemed resolved never to turn his back to an enemy. 

Having examined the apartment, | drew a chair 
before a blazing fire, and contented with appearan- 
ces, sat a silent spectator of the group before me— 
the house contained bu: two rooms, and a garret or 
loft as it is there called runaing the whole extent 
of the building, and yet L had seen children enough 
about the establishment to have filled up at least four 
good rooms; and still every moment] saw a new 
tace—there were many girls among the gtoup, all 
pretty, yet bare footed, and when they would catch 
me looking at their feet—I love pretty feet—they 
would stoop so as to muke their dress entirely conceal 
them—modesty must be innate, thought I. 

The return of the landlord thinned the little group 
around me; he sent offall the small fry into the next 
room, and drawing some whiskey made me drink— 
then seating himself, began to inquire after his kin 
in the old country, all of whom he fancied I must 
know, merely because | came from the same State— 
discussing this and sundry other topies, we wiled 
away some time—lI learned from him, that he, with 
his wife, had that morning returned trom a visit to 
Alabama, and that some of the neighbours would 
drap in presently to hear the news—I could hear 
the crowd gathering in the adjoining room, and 
was soon after called to supper. 

The supper, though plenuful and inviting, had 
been prepared in the room where the largest part of 
the company had assembled—and there every face 
was joyous and happy, save that of the good dame, 
whose duty it had been to prepare the evening meal 
—she looked rather crabbed, and slung about the 
pots and pans, seemingly entirely careless of the 
shins of her neighbours. But she received my thanks, 
for among other things there wasa large quantity of 
sweet potatoes, sliced and fried, which I had order- 
ed for my own use. We crowded round the table, 
cracked jokes, and began to eat. There was a 
stranger at my elbow who dipped into my sweet po- 
tatoes so often that I began to take quite a dislike to 
him—for it was a dish of which I was very fond, 
which | had ordered, and consequently considered as 
“el own property—besides this, l was keen set as a 

awk, 

‘Stranger,’—said I,—‘you are fond of potatoes.’ 

‘No—I can’t say ashow | am—but the way that 
Aunt Pat there cooks ’em is a caution, and I think 
these are quite suflunk, Jest stick me up a few, 
will you.’ 

‘You mean to say they will soon be defunct, I sup- 

Osc. 

‘No wiiir on is the idea, and if you don’t 
know what sufflunk is, I would advise you to ad- 
en for it’s quite unpossible for you to semprone 

ere. 

Having supped, we arose in order to make room 
for another tsble, and Ladjourned to the room which 
had been alictted me—thither I was followed by my 


potatoe oppcnent, who accosted me with ‘Come, 


would first try one and then the other, and then be- 


| 


stranger, you mus’ntmind what | say—we are all 
free and easy here—] wouldn’t burt a hair of your 
head, to save my life—the old man just come home 
to-day, and we drapped in merely to havea litte 
spree—come, *spose you join us?’ 

I thanked him, but was so fatigued from my ride 
that | wished to retire early. 

Consider a moment—‘did you notice them gals?’ 
said he. 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Well, I’ve a notion of Jinny—she’s a real tick- 
lur, and when she dances, she slings a nasty foot—l 
tell you. 

‘Does she!’ 

‘Yes, she does so; *twould do you good to see her 
dance.’ 

The company now began to get more noisy, and 
the landlord atter telling me several times not to 
miod the doys went about his business—the chie 
gathering was in the supper room, which echoed 
with loud and noisy glee, leaving me comparatively 
alone. But untortunately the whiskey barrel was 
near my bed, and as regular as an hour glass, but at 
much shorter intervals, did the landlord approach 
it with a mug, draw out the spile, fill it, and then 
drive in the peg with a hammer—saying, don’t let 
me disturb you, there’s your bed, tumble in when 
you like it—and so there was a very nice bed—but 
it was packed, from the wall to about the middle, 
with two rows of children, fitted to each other in the 
same manner as shoes are done up for exportation, 
and besides this there were many persons around the 
fire, and among them many girls just grown. Under 
these circumstances, L felt loth to undress for bed— 
but upon being told again that my bed was ready, 
and seeing that nobody was about to leave the room, 
I conceived that all was right and stripped, retaining 
my shirt and drawers, with a tolerable degree of 
composure. 

Having been accustomed to sleep alone, I was as 
afraid of being touched by achild, as | would have 
been of an eel, and consequeutly courted sleep to 
little purpose. 

Soon after getting into bed I heard a scuffle, and 
a general rush to the entry, saying “ you strike him 
agin,” —Wishing to see all the fun, 1 slipped out of 
bed, and crept to the door, where there was such an 
eternal clatter of tongues that it was some time be- 
fore 1 could ascertain the cause of the disturbance— 
which turned out to be this—a servant belonging to 
one of the neighbours had come over, as it secmed 
was his usual custom, to buy a pint of whiskey, and 
while waiting at the door for the landlord, was ac- 
costed by a large bony crabbed man, named Wolte, 
who, from some cause which did not appear, thought 
proper to strike him—this was perceived by a small, 
sharp looking man, ealled Aaron, who having a 
good share ot artificial stimulus, added to much na- 
tural firmness, bristled up, and strutted about with 
huge consequence. 

‘here were many persons about the house who 
appeared perfectly unmoved by the passing scene, 
aud it was principally the younger persons who sur- 
rounded the expected combatants—girls and men 
formed the ring promiscuously, the girls chuck full 
of fun and life, holding alott large lightwood torch- 
es, determined to see all that was to be seen—con- 
ceive myself undressed, peeping over the crowd, and 
you have the scene as | saw it when Aaron cried out, 
** who struck that niggur?” 

“1 struck him, a dam black wamprie, an he that 
takes his part is no better thana niggur.”’ 

Aaron making towards him—*‘now dont you call 
me a niggvr, Welle, dont you call me a niggur; if 
you do, damn me if I dont walk right into you. Vil 
go entirely through you.” 

**Come on then; Vil lick you—and the way Ill 
lick you, will be a caution to the balance of your ta- 
mily, if it don’t, damn me.” © Part ’em—part ’em,” 
was the cry from many, and again | heard Aavon’s 
voice raising above the others—saying, 

** Did the niggur mis/ist you?” 

** No—but | intruded my conversation upon him, 
and he could gim me no answer.” 


“Well, I say damn mean, to beat a neigh- 
bour’s niggucr merely because he came to get a drink 
—now you know Wolfe, when you was in the army, 
under General Jackson, you would steal out to git 
- drink, and why not ‘low a poor viggur same privi- 

ege.’ 

** Damn the niggur, I’ve a great mind to use him 
up, and you too tor taking his part.” 


‘*Now, use me up, just as soon as you choose—you 
know Wolfe, you is a bigger man than me—but I 
tell you I’m ail gristle—and God never made a man 
who could walk over me, or hurt faster when he be- 
gins—I weigh just one hundred and twenty-five 
pounds.”” 


**L don’t care what the devil you weigh, nor any 
thing about you—all I can say, is, I can lick you—if 
you take that niggur’s part you is no better than a 
niggur—lI say this and stand in my own shoes,” 

** Now, you need’nt talk "bout your shoes, kase 
you see I’m barefooted; I haint got no shoes, ’tis true, 
but I stand flat-footed, and damn the man who can 
move me one inch—do you hear that, Wolfe?” 

** Yes—lI hear it—and, Aaron, I can lick you.” 

** Well, Wolfe, Pll fight you, but you’ve never 
had a better friend than I’ve been. I’se friended 
you when no other man would.” 

**Did’at I keep them steers of yourn better than 
two months—and did’nt I turn that pied heifer of 
yourn into my pea patch?” 

“ An ’sposen you did, did’nt 1 call up your hogs 


—— 


—but that’s nothing to do with it—Aaron, you took 


that niggur’s part, and you must fight me.” 

Aaron could stand this no longer, but made at hig. 

** Part ’em—part ’em,’’ was again the ery, by 
now the girl, interfered, erying out, ** let ’em fj 
let ’em fight, you s’pose we gwine to stand here qij 
night holding the light?”—and at the same tume | 
discovered a hearty, buxom, lively looking gir| 
whom they called Poll, rolling her sleeves up, ang 
swearing, at the same time, both were cowards, and 
that she believed she could cool ’em both out, This 
added fresh stimulus, and at it they weat, The firg 
concussion was like the meeting of two locomotive, 
ut tull speed—the jar was so great that both wer 
thrown into the yard, where clinching, they rolled 
over like a couple of cats, squalling, and using the 
most horrible execrations—Jiurra fur Wolfe—We 
done Aaron—now gouge him—Oh! you missed 
chance—now give it to him—why don’t you bite him 
—these, and similar expressions, were constantly yo. 
ciferated by the partizans of each, and seeng the af 
fair was about drawing to a focus, L slipped off ang 
went to bed. Every tuing was now comparatively 
quiet, and but a few minutes elapsed betore Poj/ 
with « crowd at her heels, came in, almost convulsed 
with laugater. 

** What is the matter?” said I. 

the prettiest fight,” said Poll, * they were 


they were sturbin you, standin there quarreling, 9 
I made ’em fight, merely to have it over—I tel) yog 
what there’s * no mistake’ in Aaron, when he doe 
begin.” At this moment Aaron came in, walk; 
carelessly along, with his face much seratched, and 
a handkerchief over one of his eyes. 

Poll.—* Well, Aaron, you is a root; I did’nt know 
’twas in the litde man ” 

a you know I always told you I was all 

ristle, 

“ Well, [ did’nt think so, bat I tell you you was 
all over him; I did’nt see the licks, but I heard ’em, 
and they seemed to me to fall just as fast as if | was 
shakin down simmons.” 

How much longer this dialogue would have last. 
ed, heaven only knows; but being uncomfortably 
situated, I called to Miss Poll, whuse face | really 
liked, and asked her to be good enough to arrange 
the children, for if she did not, L should soon be 
kicked out of bed. My wish was hardly expressed, 
belore Poll stripped down the covering, and began 
slapping every child which was out of its place, with- 
out paying the least regard to the fact whether it was 
asleep or awake. This had the desired effect with 
the children, They were soon packed away, witha 
strict injunction from Poll to ** keep quiet, or they'd 
git tt agin”—and I cannot say that I felt more sleepy, 
after Poll had leaned over me to arrange the chil 
dren, and was kind enough to wish me a good night's 
rest. 

The house now soon became very still, so much s 
that one would hardly even have suspected it of ha 
ving been the scene of so much commotion as the one 
described. 

The stairs which led to the loft, ran up from m 
room, and while I was endeavouring to sleep Poll 
quietly tripped in again, bearing a child in her arms, 
with several small ones tollowing her, —Aush now— 
don’t make a noise—**O the devil! said 1 **you don’t 
mean to put them in my bed?” 

“No sir—these belong in the loft”—and she mareh- 
ed them gently up stairs, disposed of them, and 
again returning, disappeared—Scarcely a minute 
passed, before she tripped up with another—and 
then another, and another, until she began to labor 
up, and I heard her say, ‘well, L never seed so many 
cht dren in my life”’—and so thought—speaking 
within the bounds of moderation L think she carried 
intothe loft from twelve to fifteen children; then 
coming down, puffing with fatigue, she disappeared 
aud all was quiet. 

Well, the scene is over for the night said I—not 
so however, for | agein heard Poll’s voice in the en- 
trys amid a small bustle, saying, “ now take your 
shoes off, march easy, don't disturb that gentle. 
man.” door opened’.and Poll appeared witha 
light, and as she did, she tarned about and whi 
pered in alow voice, “ now march”—then led the 
way up stairs, followed by L will not say how many 
of the crowd who had gathered, all marching sileotly 
after her in single file—Uhey formed a long line 
which was several minutes in passing, and L witnes 
sed what I fear I shall never see again. 

I must confess, with the whole scene I was struck 
dumb, utterly amazed, and contounded—good hea 
vens, thought I what a packing touch they’d have 
up stairs—-and yet there was no bustle—-I heard some- 
thing that sounded like the rustling of shucks, and 
in a tew minutes after every thing was quiet asthe 
wild woods—this silence reigned unbroken, save aa 
eccasional jar which shook the house, resembling 
the shock of an earthquake, or the moving ol 
some heavy body above me with a handspike—this 
was occasioned by the joint turning over of the phe 
lanx in the loft—when this ceased all was quiet, and 
L went to sleep. 


Notes to the foregoing Tale. 
“*To heat one’s self,” means to getin a violent 
passion. 
“To gouge a horse,” is to spur him. 
a nasty foot,” means to dance exceeding: 
y well. 
**She isa nasty looking gal,” implies she is * 


splendid woman, I kuow not by what singular 


both cowards, but you ought to have seen it—Lknew 7 
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= roof at last, which seems like a city in itself, 


i i i he word 
this meaning has been given to the wor 
pee certain it is that expressed above, Mt 1s 
considered among the class to which it has refer- 
ence as highly complimentary. 
“Lick,” to beat, to whip. 


“sg ” k of corn. 
Shack,” the Knickerbocker Mag. 


ROME IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

The following well written letter is from the last 
number of Waldie’s Select Circulating Library, in 
which there is now in course ot publication, @ seriesof 
letters from Rome, written by Miss Waldie, during 
a residence of two years in the ° eternal city.” Ihey 
evince great taste, a vast fund of accurate informe: 
tioa—deep research, and playful faney. A lady’s 
pen could alone throw off such interesting, graphic 
and entertaining letters, as compose the work called 
‘‘ Rome in the Ninteenth Century,” for which the 
public are first indebted to the ever varying, bur 
ever fresh Circulating Library, published by Mr. 
Waldie, of this city, which has met the greatest 
possible encouragement, and 1s, we are pleased to 
learn, erainently popular, the present number of 
subscribers exceeding five thousand! 


Ascent tothe Top of St. Peter’s. 

You will stare when I tell you that a broad paved 
road leads up to the top of St Peter's church; Dot, 
perhaps, practicable for carriages from its winding 
nature, but so excellent a bridle road, that there 1s a 
continual passage of horses and mules upon it, which 
go up laden with stones and line; and the ascent 1s so 
yenle, and the road so good, that any body might 
ride up and down with perfect safety. The way is 
very long, and as I have not yet quite recovered my 
strength, L longed for a doukey to carry me up. But 
none was to be had, and I was compelled to walk; 
lamenting grievously that no other ass was ta be 
found except myself; which wretched piece of witl 
purposely repeat, that | may deprive you of the ma- 
licious pleasure of saying il. 

Without the aid of the extra ass, then,f reached the 
Smal 
houses, and ranges of work-shops for the labourers 
employed in the never-ending repairs of the church, 
are built here, and are lost upon this immense lead- 
en plain, as well as the eighteen cupolas of the side 
chapels of the church, which are not distinguishable 
from below. 

Though only comparatively small,iow diminutive 
do they seem, compared to that stupendous dome, 
the triumph of modern architecture, in which is ful- 
filled the proud boast of Michael Angelo, that he 
would lift the vault of the pantheon, and hang it in 
air! It is exactly of the same magnitude. Its 
beautiful proportions and finished grandeur, tower- 
ing into heaven, can here be fully seen. From below 
they are lost, owning to being thrown back by the 
length of the Latin cross, and consequently sunk be- 
hind the mean elevation of the front, so that this no- 
ble deme is perhaps no where seen to so little advan- 
tage as from that point, in which it should appear to 
the most—the Piazza of St. Peter’s. 

Werambled about and rested ourselves on the 
marble seats which are commodiously placed upon 
the leads; and we might, [make no doubt, have 
mace many grand and sub ime meditations; buta ri- 
diculous; idea, which unluckily entered some of our 
heads, that the great cupola, with all the little ones 
about it, looked like a hen witha brood of chickens, 
completely put all such ideas to flight. “ What 
simpletons must they have been thateould find nothing 
better to think of on the top of St. Peter's!” Me- 
thinks I hear you say. 

We commenced the ascent of the great dome by a 
succession Of staircases, ingeniously contrived, and 
from which passages lead out both upon its internal 
and external galleries, 

the like the whispering gallery of 
it the proverb, that walls 
sound, inaudible to the 
= et, cat and distinet to a listener on 
i€ Opposite side of its vast circumference. 
> e began to have some idea of the immense 
gained, The Mosaic figures 
seal. aie and apost wei emblazoned on the vaulted 
So hear as tO stare upon us in all 
and from the highest gal- 
‘bon — ed down into the fearful depth of the 
ry age the minute forms of the haman 
it 8% Who, like emmets, were creeping about in 


contemptible did they look from henee! And 
Mminutive speck—that insignificant nothing— 
ve even in the mightiness of that tabric himself has 
aised—is that he, who has ealled forth these won- 
1s creations of art, and made nature subservient 
rel, to adorn it with beauty and with majesty? 
a the being whose ambition would embrace the 
ie “pet hose littleness and greatness at once call 
and admiration? Strange compound 
8 oe and a brute—allied equally to the worm 
**but a little lower than the 
"pan - yet, but a litue raised above the beasts 
mr rish; a creature of clay, endowed with a hea- 
mortal, destined to immortality—Man 
Bat glory Jest and riddle of the world!” 
to the ise about an, we shall never 
pot St. Peter’s, 
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In the course of our progress, we walked round the 
external cornice of the dome, which is so broad, that 
though there is no fence round its edge, three or 
four persons might walk abreast with perfect safety. 
We were informed that it 1s balf a mile in cireum- 
ference; but | would not guarantee the truth of this 
Statement. 

At last by flights of very narrow stairs, and long 
bending passages, sloping inwards to suit the inclina- 
tion of the rapidly narrowing curve, we reached the 
summit of that astonishing dome, to which we had 
so often looked with admiration from below; and, 
perched at a height above the flight of the fowls of 
heaven, we enjoyed the far extended and interesting 
prospect, over mountain, flood and plain. 

The beautiful amphitheatre of hills, which enclo- 
ses the Campagna, stretching round the blue horizon 
on three sides; the pointed summits of the loftier 
Appennines behind, which alone were wreathed with 
snow—as if winter had enthroned himself there, 
looking sullenly down onthe plains and verdant hills 
not subject to his sway;—the Tiber, in its long sin- 
uous windings through the waste,—like a snake coil- 
ed up in the desert, betrayed by its glistening sur- 
face, far beyond it, the desolate spot where Ostia once 
stood, and where the silver waters of the Mediterra- 
nean were now gleaming in the sunbeams; Rome at 
our feet—her churches, her palaces, her dark and 
distant ruins; the rich verdure and golden fruit of 
the orange gardens of her convents, far beneath us, 
contrasting with the deep shade of the mournful cy- 
press;—such a scene as this, fanned with the pure 


tresh blowing gale, as mild and soft as the breath of 


summer, that delighted every sense, and canopied 
by that clear blue sky of etherial brightness and beau- 
ty, that words can never paint—Such a scene as this 
would surely awaken some admiration, even in the 
coldest heart! 

We enjoyed it in perfect security, the top of the 
dome being surrounded by a railing, which 1s indis- 
cernible from below. We were at the base of the 
ball which surmounts the dome, and forms its upper 
ornament, and certainly had no wish to emulate the 
adventurous French lady, recorded by Eustace, who 
climbed to the top of it; but, uafortunately for our 
peace, we had in our party a naval officer, who clam- 
bered up the aerial looking ladder that is fixed round 
it, with as much ease as he would have run up the 
shrouds of a man of war, and not satisfied with this 
exploit, contrived, by some extraordinary process, to 
hoist himself up the smooth polished sides of the me- 
tallic cross, and actually seated himself upon its ho- 
rizontal bar! 


For his safety we entertained no fears, He had 
been rocked on the giddy mast, and cradled in the 
storm; but we trembled to see his example followed 
by almost all the gentlemen who were with us; not 
that there was any thing to be gained, or seen by it, 
but that they would not on any account be outdone; 
and then there was the future dear delight of boast- 
ing that they had stood on the top of the ball of St. 
Peter’s—cheaply purchased at the risk of breaking 
their necks. We were therefore doomed to see these 
silly men, one after another, go up this terrible 
place; about halt of the way round the lower convex- 
ity of the ball, in a posture nearly horizontal, with 
their heads downwards,—much as a fly creeps along 
a ceiling; we observed the secret fear and agitation 
painted on their countenances, and knew that a mo- 
ment’s giddiness, a single false step, must precipitate 
them down a height that it was agony to think of— 
but we durst not speak. More lucky than wise, 
however, they all descended in safety, and we, re- 
solving to do something in our turn, went up into 
the inside of the ball—an enterprise by no means 
‘difficult or dangerous, but somewhat tedious; one 
person only being able to ascend at once; and as our 
party was rather numerous, by the time the last had 
got up, the first was nearly baked to death; for this 
great brazen globe was heated by the powerful rays 
of an Italian sun, to the temperature of an oven. In 
this delightful situation we began ‘* God save the 
king,” in full chorus, but long before it was con- 
cluded, the loyalty of most of us had melted away, 
and we were almost tumbling over each other’s head 
down the narrow ladder—far more eager to get out 
than we had ever been to get in. 

Although this ball looks from below no larger 
than an apple, it can contain in the inside about 
eighteen people, and we calculated that even more 
might be packed in it,—if they did not suffocate. 

Lt is impossible to form any idea of the immensity 
of St. Peter’s, without going to the top. 

The long-winding paved road that ascends to the 
leads, as it to the summit of a mountain; the amaz- 
ing extent of roof; the vast seale on which every 
thing is constructed; the endless height to which 
you alterwards climb by staircases and ascending 
passages to the top of the dome, from which, as if 
trom heayen, you look down on the earth, scarcely 
able to discern the human beings upon its surface; 
all this, indeed, may give you some idea of its stu- 
pendous size, which from below you can never con- 
ceive,—and which, I am sure, my description will 
never make you understand.--So adieu! 


* CANADIAN PARLIAMENT. 

The expulsion of Mr. M‘Kenzie from the Parlia- 
ment of Upper Canada, both before and since his re- 
turn from England, is a matter of general notoriety. 
But he has a perseverance that is not to be easily 
subdued. From the York Patriot of the 11th inst. 
we learn that the expelled member made no fewer 
than three attempts on the previous day to possess 
himself of the seat to which he had been elected,— 


Between 2 and 3 o’clock on that day, he walked into 
the Assembly, and on being told that he must retire, 
refused to do s» unless upon compulsion. The Ser- 
geant at Arms then took hold of him, and affer a 
slight resistance led him outside of the bar. Soon 
after, whilst the House was engaged in business, 
Mr. M‘Kenzie again walked in, and was again re- 
moved by the Sergeant at Arms, Alter a lapse of 
| five or ten minutes, he made his appearance a third 
time in the House, and took his seat. ‘The Sergeant 
at Arms again went up to him, and, after some con- 
siderable resistance, took him into custody, placed 
him at the bar of the House, and reported the same 
re the Speaker, who had in the meantime taken the 
air. 

The Gallery and the space below the Bar had 
been completely filled for some time, and had re- 
mained perfectly quiet, but it being announced that 
Mr. M‘Kenzie was taken in custody, some two or 
three persons in the Gallery cried out ‘vengeance,’ 
and a rush was made down stairs, but after a tew mi- 
nutes all became quiet, and during the remaining 
part of the day, the persons in the gallery conduct- 
ed themselves with perfect order, except what arose 
from a desire to see and hear. Debates ensued, and 
ultimately the house resolved that Mr M‘Kenzie 
should be admonished by the Speaker, and dischar- 
ged from custody, which was done. Mr. M‘Ken- 
zie, during the admonition ot the Speaker, protest- 
ed against it. He probably felt aboutas much re- 
pentant and mortified under the adunonition,as Alvah 
Beebe did last winter, who underwent a similar re- 
| primand for offering a bribe to some of the members 
of the party !— Com. Adv. 


SONG. 
Mournfully my spirit weeps 
At its early doom, 
Slowly o’er my vision creeps, 
Death’s eternal gloom. 
I have wandered on for years, 
Desolate and lone, 
Through a wilderness of tears, 
Loved ones from me flown; 
Spirits that are passing by, 
Listen to the lost one’s sigh. 


When I next inhale thy breath, 
When our lips shall meet, 

Then the shadowy wing of death 
Shall our union greet. 

I have sought thee ’mid the flash, 
And the storms of night, 

*Mid dark tempests, and the crash 
Of the thunder’s might: 

Spirits of the moonlight air, 

Listen! listen! to my prayer! 


I have counted o’er each star, 
With a prophet’s eye, 

Every meteor darting tar 
Through the blazing sky. 

Seeking there to know the fate 
O1 my days and thine; 

Thine were cast among the great, 
‘Tell me where were mine: 

Ou a world of darkness tossed 

With the ruined aud the Jost! 

Fainter and fainter sounds each note, 
Now, wherefore, comes he not— 

Death and the dying call thee here, 
All else should be forgot. 

Hark! ’tis the rush, the wamp, the tread, 
Of rider and of steed; 

Nearer and nearer grows the sound, 
He comes with desperate speed, 


*Tis but a moment ere he clasps 
Again those altered charms, 

Again their yielding sottness lies 
Within his folding arms; 

Once more that cold and icy cheek, 
Reclines upon his breast, 

As still and motionless as if 
Already sunk to rest. 


But see again, there is a stream 
Of life in every vein; 

Her heaving breast revives—it beats— 
Beneath his own again; 

The trembling chords of nature wake 
An instant ere they part; 

She moves—it is, to know, to feel, 
She dies upon his heart. 


(TEMS. 

Ata public meeting convoked by the Mayor of the 
city of Augusia, in Georgia, and held on the 18th 
inst. whereat General Thomas Flournoy presided, 
for the purpose of taking into consideration the pe- 
cuniary embarrassments of the country, Xe. strong 
resolutions were adopted in favour of the restora- 
tion of the Deposites and the rechartering of the 
Bank. 


Sports of the Leopard'—The Menagerie, in this 
city, was thrown into confusion yesterday, by a Leo- 
pardess, who took the liberty of removing an iron 
bar from her Cage and appearing in the ring! The 
spectators made their escape, and the Keepers fled 
to the Elephants for protection! In passing the cage 
of one of the Lions,the little dog barked at her lady- 
ship, for which offence she drew him forth and car- 
ried him about in her mouth, until she was attracted 
by a Keeper who ventured upon the Tiger’s Cage to 


close an upper Window, at whom she spruag, but 


was ressived with a blow from aClub that sent her, 
as Lord Byron would say, “growling back to her 


jungle.”? She was finally secured and returned to 


her Cage, without having done any serious injury. 
Alb. Jour, 

Fatal Accident.—This morning at 8 o’clock, a 
mosi calamitous event took place at the corner of 
Wall and Nassau streets. The workmen employed 
in the demolition of the Custom House had proceed- 
ed downwards as far as the top of the first story of 
the building, and a vast quantity of rubbish was 
thrown upon the floor, when it suddenly gave way, 
precipitating the whole into the cellar, and carrying 
with ita number of workmen.—Two persons were 
soon taken out—one a German, named Philip Hope, 
dead, and another badly wounded. At 12 o’clock, 


two others were dug from the ruins, one dead, and 
the other so much mutilated that it was not expected” 
he would reach the hospital alive,whither he and the 
other wounded one were carried. The persons kill- 
ed were sent to the Alms House. 
learnt the names of any but the German, 
trom the hospital that the first wounded man is like- 
ly to recover. 


We learn, 


Washington Bank at Hackensack,—It is stated 


in the Daily Advertiser that the Grand Jury of Ber- 
gen county, N. J., have found bills of indictment 
for conspiracy against John De Groot, the President, 


F. Peltier and Mr. Solomons, brokers, in Wall 
street, all of whom have been arrested. It is said 
that about one hundred thousand dollars in bills are 
afloat on the community, and that the assets are 
about two thousand, — Com. Adv. 


Cincinnati.—This Queen of the West, is now 
pining and weakened by the existing distress. We 


learn from the Gazette, that since the opening of 
the Canal, a large amount of produce has arrived, 
which has been principally stored owing to the prices 


which are offered. But little is bought except by 
the retailers for the home consumption, and the Flat 
Boats for the Southern coasting trade. Owing to the 
great scarcity of money, and the low prices which 
Produce bears in the Southern markets, speculators 
are holding back in anticipation of a still further de- 
cline in the leading articles, 


Nuremesvne, Dee. 14.—A new and spacious har- 
bour is to be fermed on the Rhine for the promotion 
of the commerce of Manheim: it isto be constructed 
at the expense of the state. 
heim, in gratitude for the efforts of the Government 


in favour of trade, gave a dinner on the occasion on 


the 9th inst. 

Talleyrand.—The infirmities of the venerable 
French Ambassador having rendered it painful to 
him to ascend a steep flight of steps, the Committee 
of the Travellers’ Club have arranged a sort of in- 
clined plane, by which his Excellency is enabled to 
mount to his favourite haunt and enjoy a rubber with 
scarcely any personal inconvenience. On the 2d of 
February next the Prinee will complete [completed] 
his eightieth year. 

The following intelligence from India is the only 
additional item of interest these papers contain. 

Late accounts have come to hand from Madras, 
the letters reaching down to the 26th of August.— 
The following is an extract of a letter from thence:— 

*© We have had rain for the last three nights, and 
more has fallen in that time than in the last 20 
months before. 

“ An insurrection took place in the beginning of 
the week. The natives have broken open all the 
warehouses, and the Government was compelled to 
call the millitary out to quell the disturbances, 

“The natives are dying at the raie of 100 per day 
from the effects of hunger, starvation, and disease. 

These accounts state that the rising of the natives 
that had taken place at Chindadrepettuh, Triplicane, 
Choolay, &c. were in consequence of the enhanced 
price of rice, and the resolution that had been come 
to by the rice-merchants, further to raise the value 
of this necessary of life. The bazaars were broken 
open, and much property destroyed. The 15th re- 


giment of native infantry was called out, and speedi- 


ly restored order. No lives, it appears, were lost. 
The plan of Government for the future mansge- 


ment of India was a subject of general conversation 
ut Madras, among those qualified to give an opinion, 
the British Ministry had eredit given to them for 
an ardent desire to benefit India. 


The Madras Steam Navigation Fund, it appears 


was daily increasing. His Highness the Rajah of 
Travancore had subscribed the largest sum hitherto 


iven by one individual—viz. 1.500 rupees. 
At Norbudda the famine ywas dreadful, and the 
deaths numerous, 


IMITATION FRUIT. 
We were yesterday shown a collection of imita- 


tion fruit, prepared in wax by A. B. Engstrom, No 
68 south Eighth street. The collection consisted o 
apples, pears, raisins, figs, prunes,&c.—all of them 
counterfeited ** to the life.’ 
better attempt at imitation, The figs, raisins, and 
apples deserve special commendation. We feel as- 
sured that all who visit the rooms of Mr. E, will be 
gratified. He has.a splendid collection of paintings, 
&e. &e. that will fully repay curiosity. The ad- 
mission to the Exhibition Room is tree. 


We never witnessed a 


e have not 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


A Lavy Honter.—Mr. Dansey’s hounds met on | 


Monday last and found at Halloughton Wood; ran_ 
down by Thurgarton Priory, through Brookwood 
Hills, to Gonalston Hag; then back by Thurgarton 
Hill, skirting Norwood Park to Halam, and again 
through Halloughton Wood and Brockwood Hills 


towards Oxton Grange; whenee Reynard bore the 


right through Jackson’s Wood, tothe top of Eding- 
ley Dam, thence close up to the village of Fanrsfield, 
and was run into in fine style in an open field whilst 
striving to reach Combe’s Wood, after two hours 


severe. The run was certainly a very ringing busi- 
ress; but the striking characteristics of the day were 
the superior performance of the hounds (which re- 


gold. 


Wm. Devon and Thomas E. Ball, were commit- 


ted to prison, in West Chester, Pa., on Friday last, 
on suspicion of having robbed the sehr. Williem 


Penn, laying off Port Penn, of a sum of money in 
‘They were recognized as old offenders, by 
two constables of thts city. One of them is suppo- 


sed to be the person whorobbed the Wheeling bank, 


and is said to be under bonds for his appearance to 
answer for some offence against the peace and digni- 
ty of the commonwealth, and the other has had a true 


bill for lareeny found against him by the grand jury 
and 50 minutes, pace and country both frequently | 


of Philadelphia. In the cellar of one of these per- 

sons, a quantity of silver watches were discovered. 
Stealing one’s own Property—Vhe Supreme Court 

has lately decided that a man may be convicted of 


A newer and a deeper grace 

To the mild beauty of thy face, 
Which spoke not of the grave. 

Why did I leave thee? —Far away 
They told of lands 

Glittering with gold, and none to stay 
The gleaner’s hands. 

For this | left thee—ay, and sold 

The riches of my heart for gold!— 
For yonder mansion’s vanity — 

For green verandas, hung with flowers, 

For marbled court and orange bowers— 
Grove, fount, and flowering trees. 


HYMN. 


quire neither voice nor horn to cheer or guide them, | larceny in stealing his own property (10 Wendell’s 
and in steadiness and perseverance cannot be sur- Rep. 165.) One Palmer, of Steuben county, being 
passed), and the extraordinary equestrain skill and | informed that an officer levied an execution on his 
nerve of a fair huntress, Mrs, ven, the wife of | shingles, which were not removed by the efficer, sold 
Lieut. Dyer, of the 2d, or Queen’s Bays, now station- | the shingles, and then charged the officer with taking 
ed at Nottingham Barracks. Although three-fourths them away, and actually brought a suit against bim 
of the field were regularly beaten off at least 25 min- ‘to make him psy for them; the court sustained the 
utes before the death, this lady was in as good a conviction by the special sessions. 

place at the finish, as she had been throughout the | .4 Curiosity.—A lad of eight years of age, isnow 
day, and was, in consequence, presented with her | exhibiting at the Western Museum, who is real- 
just meed, the brush, She rode for the first time | ly alusus nature. He is a fine looking boy—has a 
with the hounds, a horse which had run away with | beautifully developed head, and a strong and well 
half the officers in the regiment; he, however, took | proportioned chest; but nature has deprived him of 
no such liberties with ber, affording another proot the limbs necessary to walking. Notwithstanding 
to the many we have witnessed, that there is nothing this deprivation, he skips about over the floor, 
for a violent horse like good temper, good nerve, over benches and tables—npon his hands, with as 


FROM THE GERMAN. 
I know that my Redeemer lives; 
What comfort this sweet sentence gives! 
He lives, he lives, who once was dead; 
He lives, my everlasting head. 


He lives triumphant from the grave, 
He lives eternally to save, 

He lives all glorious in the sky, 

He lives exalted there on high. 


He lives to bless me with his love, 
He lives to plead for me above; 
He lives my hungry soul to feed, 


! 
ta 


and last, though not least, a light hand, 
Sranzas ny Carrain Koss,—The invitations to 


he had no alternative but to leave town for a time, 
or to submit to the prospect of being ‘killed with 
kindness ;”,—so say the papers. We believe this to 
be the fact: at least the following on the subject will 
give evidence of the truth :— 


**?Pon my soul,” says Jacky Ross, 
**] must cut my stick now ; 

For invitations in the gross 
Come so precious quick now. 

Why should I be made the ‘ card,’ 
Just to please these ninnies? 

D—n the Whigs, where’s my reward— 
W here are all the guineas? 

Curse their grub and ditto bub— 
Wha.’s to me the whole, Sir. 

Quick to Ross the shiners dub— 
To him who’s seen the Pole, Sir.” 


The Captain is right: being so much the cause of 
attraction, it is but fair he should draw some metal, 


A Meramorpnosis.—-A countryman came to 
Paisley on business on Thursday, and was simple 
enough to allow John Barleycorn to drive from his 
cranium any little stock of wit that had beea previ- 
ously stowed there. In sauntering about he fell in 
with a soldier of the 78th, who had just been liber- 
ated from Bridewell, and who was ashamed after 
liberation to tace his comrades, Into a tavern in 
Moss-sireet the two went, and drowned any little 
cares that troubled them in a few noggins of Glen- 
livet. The solder, eyeing his companion from top 
to toe, eulogised his handsome shape, and thought 
he would look amazingly bandsome in the dress of 
ahighlander. The idea tickled the fancy of the In- 
chinnan man; he agreed to the experiment, aud in a 
few minut's, as to appearance, he might have been 
a companion to the gallant Charlie. The soldier 
wondered at the same time how he would look in 

lain clothes—made the trial—was in eestasies with 

is appearance—marched off in double-quick tme, 
and has not since been heard of. By and by the In- 
ehinnan man,who had fallenasleep in his new dress, 
awoke, and found his knees cold. He put down his 
hand to feel what was the matter; he found them 
bare! ‘* There was nae holes in the knees 0’ my 
breeks when I gaed to sleep,” said he, ‘tand what’s 
the matter noo?” He opened his eyes, that visible 
as well as tangible evidence might be had of the state 
of his inexpress bles, when behold, a red coat, a kilt, 
tartan hose, and belt, bayonet and bonnet met his 
eye!! He summoned memory, faney, and judg- 
ment to his aid, rubbed his eyes in astonishment, 
but nothing could rub out the perception of the red 
coat, tartan kill, and bare knees, and he at last ex- 
claimed with the wife who had gota wee bit dra- 
pocky at the fair, 


** This is no me.” 


On Friday, however, all doubts of his own identity 
were removed. fle, on the one hand, appeared at 
the bar of the Police Office with a complaint against 
the soldier tor robbing him of his clothes, while, on 
the other hand, an officer of the 78th appeared and 
craved for him that punishment to which, by the 
mutiny act, those are liable who aid and abet sol- 
diers to desert. On a full consideration of the case, 
the Magistrates were convinced that the Iuchinnan 
man had indeed been diddled out of six or seven 
ands worth of clothes together with the money in 
is breeches without any intention of assisting the 
soldier’s escxpe. He was therefore dismissed, and 
allowed, in borrowed ,toggery, to wend his way to 
Inchinnan, ‘'a wiser and a better man,”—Paisley 
Advertiser. 


A son of Dr Stephans,of New York, eighteen 
years of age, and of the finest promise in every res- 
t, was found dead in bis bed, on Friday mornin 
ast, without any indication of his having suffered, 
He had retired to vest in the best spirits, and seem- 
ingly in good health, 


the street. 


Captain Ross are said to have been so numerous that | of his exhibition are to be applied to furnishing him 


much agility as the best marble playing urchin in 
His parents are poor: and the proceeds 


with an education.— Cincinnati Republican. 

Education in Louisiana.—From a report lately 
made by the Seeretary of the State of Louisiana, it 
appears that returns have been received from 21 
parishes, in which the number of children edacated 
at the public expense, is 1195. The whole number 
in the state thus educated during the past year, is 
estimated «t 1500. The whole number of children 
between the ages of five and fifteen years, is said to 
be 12,000, a large proportion of whom are without the 
means of education. The sum drawn from the Trea- 
sury, and expended in support of the public schools, 
from January Ist to December 7, 1853, amounts to 
$30,449 77. 

Mr. Charles T. Bull, of the firm of Peters & 
Bull, of New Haven—reported to have killed him- 
self by taking arsenic—begs it to be understood, 
that he is not dead yet; and the paragraph arose from 
a dull on some one’s part. 

**I will forfeit my head if you are not wrong,” ex- 
claimed a dull and warm orator, to the president 
Montesquieu, inanargument. * accept it,” replied 
the philosopher; ‘tany trifle among friends has a 
value,” 

A writer in the Belvidere (N. J.) Apollo, recom- 
mends, as a cure forthe Rheumatism, a strip of gum 
elastic tied round the joints affected, It is simple, 


and would not endanger life in making the experi- 
ment 


Poetry. 


From the New England Magazine. 
STANZAS. 
I see thee still before me, even 
As when we parted, 
When o’er thy blue eyes’ brilliant heaven 
A tear had started:— 
And a slight tremor in thy tone, 
Like that of some trail harp-string, blown 


By fitlul bre: zes, faint and low, 
‘Told, in that briet and sad tarewell, 
All that affection’s heart could tell, 

And more than words can show! 
Yat, thou art with the dreamless dead, 

Quictly sleeping— 

Around the marble at thy head 

The wild grass creeping !-- 

How many though's, which but belong 
Unto the living and the young, 

Have whipered from my heart of thee, 
When thou wast resting calmly there, 
Shut from the blessed sun and air— 


From life and love, and me! 

Why did I leave thee? Well I knew 
A flower so fiail 

Might sink beneath the Summer dew 
Of soft Spring gale: 

I knew how delicately wrought 

With the mysterious lines of thought, 
Was each sweet lineament of thine:— 


And that thy heaven ward soul would gain 
An early freedom from its chain, 
Was there not many a sigh? 
There was a brightness in thine eye, 
- Yet not of Mirth— 
A light whose clear intensity 
Was not of earth! — 
Along thy cheek a deepening red 
Told where the feverish heetie fed, 
And, yet, each fated token gave | 


He lives to help in time of need. 


He lives to grant me fresh supply, 
He lives to guide me with his eye; 
He lives to comfort me when faint, 
He lives to hear my soul’s complaint. 


He lives to silence all my fears, 

He lives to stoop and wipe my tears; 
He lives to calm my troubled heart, 
He lives all blessings to impart. 


He lives my kind, wise, heavenly friend, 
He lives and loves me to the end; 

He lives, and while he lives, I’ll sing, 
He lives my prophet, priest and king. 


He lives, and grants me daily breath, 
He lives, and I shall conquer death; 
He lives my mansion to prepare, 

He lives to bring me safely there. 


He lives, all glory to his name; 

He lives, my Jesus, still the same; 
O the sweet joy this sentence gives, 
1 know that my Redeemer lives! 


RETURN,—ONCE MORE RETURN. 

Return,—once more return, 

Oh, Wanderer, to thy God, 
A voice yet on thee calls, 

A finger points the road-— 
Whiy wilt thou, sinful, still 

The proffer’d boon disdain, 
Did Jesus come to save, 

Yet bleed-—yet die in vain? 


Return—trust not to youth, 

To strength, health, wealth, renown; 
Thine eye-lids may be shut, 

Ere e’en this day goes down; 
Where’er thy steps are bent, 

Death hovers at thy side, 
Thou know’st not what an hour 

May to thy fate betide! 


Behold the mighty sun,— 

He metes out day by day; 
Each new moon’s circlet saith, 

**A month hath passed away :” 
Preach not unto thy heart 

The seasons as they roll?— 
*‘Nearer and nearer draws 

To judgment seat thy soul!” 


“ Return,’’—the promise saith, 
“Hark! wayward wanderer, ho! 
Thy sins, as scarlet red, 
Shall white be made as snow! 
Trust in the Saviour, trust,— 
Against sin’s torrent strive; 
Thy faith shall make thee whole; 
The soul that hears shall live! 


Before the Lord cast down 
‘©The burthen of thy sin, 
The old man and his deeds, 
And a new life begin; 
So, walking in the light 
By Revelation given, 
Through darkness and through death, 
Thy path shall lead to heaven!” 
Blackwood’s Mag. 
TO A BEAUTIFUL BOY. 
(From Frazer's Megazine for December.) 
Boy! thou art like a dew-fed streamlet rushing 
Brightly and purely from its mountain home, 
To where young buds, spring’s earliest gifts, are 
blushing, 


city. a 


And thirsty fields and fainting plants say “Come 
Impetuous boy! in Faney’s bright fane Gwelling, 
Without one care to shade thy glorious brow. 
With glance of fire and bosom proudly swelling— 
With generous thought and passion’s fiery 
P = ets who fondly love thee watch the blendi 
Ot thy dark lashes when sweet dreams are pips. 
Then ruby lips their faithful prayers are sending ' 
For thee to Him who rules thy destiny. 
Boy! may thy life star set in pomp and beauty. 
A voice, a halo consecrate thy tomb ; 
Telling to aftertimes, ** The path of duty 
Finds in the spirit’s native, heavenly home!” 


MARRIED. 
At St. Paul's Church, Chester, 13th instant, by the Roy 
Johu B. Clemson, Mr. GEORGE MARTIN, to Miss Is4 
BELLA GRIFFLCH. 

On the 3d inst. by the Rev. Thomas Porter, the Rg. 
MAKK ROBINSON, Primitive Methodist Minister, , 
Miss MARLA MEEDO, of Kensington. . 

On the Lt inst. by the Rev. Mark Robinson, Mr. Jopy 
WILLIAMS, to MISS SUSAN WHITE, both of Poy 
‘Town-ship. 

On the 15th instant, by the Rev. Mark Robinson, y 
JOHN BEEDER, to Miss JANE LARD, 

On the 20th inst. by John Swift, Esq. Mayor, WILLIAy 
DORSEY, to ELIZABETH K. daugiter of the late» 
Alexander Knight, ail of this city. 

Ou the 18th inst. by the Rev. Peter Wolle, Mr. JAMps 
S. STEELMAN, to Miss MARY T. GILLESPIE, aij, 
this city. 

On Thursday evening, 20th instant, by the Right Rer 
Bishop White, JOSEPH M. THOMAS, to LYDIA, aug) 
ter of the late Anthony Cuthbert, Esq. all of this city. 

On Thursday evening, 20th instant, by the Right Rer 
Bishop White, SAMUEL W. DE COURSEY, formerly, 
the Eastern Shore ot Maryland, to SARAH JANE, 
ter of P. M. Lafoureade, Esq. of this city. 

On Thursday, 20th instant, by John Swift. Esq. Mayo 
LEWIS D, LUKINS, to ANNA SMITH, both of Dey | 
ware county. 

On the 20th inst. by Edward Yardley, Esq. STACY¢/ 
BUCKMAN, to SARAH ANN BRIGGS, both of Ne. & 
town, Bucks county. 
On Tuesday evening, 26th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Win 
chester, Mr SAMUEL 8. GASKINS, of Baltimore, » 
Miss JANE, daughter of the late Wm. Thomson, of ini 


On the 16th instant, by the Rev. J.C Clay. Mr. JON 
STINSEN, to Miss MARY WINSEN, both of Southwan I 
On the 22d inst. by the same, Mr. WM. PAINE, to Mix 
SARAH HARRIS, both of Southwark. 

On Sunday evening, 23d inst. by the Rev. Z. W. Fuller 
Mr. THOMAS MONKS, to Mrs. MARY WILT, alle 
this city. 

On Monday evening, by the Rev. Thomas G. Allen, *& @ 
EDGAR Z. STEEVEN, to Miss MARGARET WE: @ 
VER. 

DIED. 
On Wednesday evening, Ith inst. MILDRED SPRING 


severe iliness, aged 5 years and 5 months. 
Ou the 1th mst. WILLIAM A. son of Wm, Wallac 
aged 3 mouths. 


MEDINGER, formerly Mrs. Loudensiager, in the 
year ot her age. . 

In Nautucket, on Monday, Capt. NATHANIEL BUS 
KER, aged 90 vears and 7 months. 

On the morning of the 2ist inst. at her residence, No | 
Prune street, Philadelphia, MARY, wite ot H. Dailey, 
daughter of the late John Messenger, Esq. of Park Ga 
Hall, near Wigton, in the County of Cumberland, Bog. 

Ou the 2ist inst. of consumption, RACHEL HALL 
DAY, wife of Elias Halliday, in the 27th year of her ag 

Ou the evening of the 20th inst. in the 24th year of ng 
age, JOSEPH PHIPPS. 

Un Friday morning, 2ist inst. in the 24th year of ¥y 
ge, Miss LUCY BROOKE, second daughter of Mr. Rot 
Brooke. 

Ou the 20th instant, after a severe and lingering iilnes 
which he bore with christian resignation, Mr. 
UMSTED, tn the 37th year of his age. ; 

Ou Tuursday morning, the instant, ELIZABETE 
ECUARD, wite ot Join Echard, in the 20th year of i 
ige. 


On the morning of the 20th inst. CATHERINE COM™ 
Y 


LY. 
On Thursday morning, 20th inst. Mr. REUBEN Ab q 
LEN, of this city, in the 42d year of his age. E 
On Wednesday, 19th inst. Mr. WENDAL WHITEMM 
in the 72d year of his age. ‘ 
On the 2istinst of scarlet fever, FRANCIS JOSEP 
CIM MLNS, son of Francis and Ann Timmins aged 3 yea 
10 months and 15 days. . 
Ou Saturday morning, Mr. ABRAHAM FREELA™® 
in the 27th year of bis age. 7 
On Friday morning, instant, Miss ELIZABEg 
CLINTON, in the Gethyear of her age. , 
On the 20th inst. afier a short illness, MARY CATE 
RINK, infant daughter of George 8. Geyer. 
At New Orleans, in October last, Captain CHARL 
“EUBNER, of New York, in 54th year of his age. 
On Sunday evening, JANE ANN ALEXANDER, 
the 17th year of her age. 
On Sunday morning, 24th inst. GEORGE, eldest 20°) 


"| Wm. H. Nauman, in the 4th year of his age. 


On the evening of the 23d inst. in the 29th year of 
age, THOMAS 
On Saturday morning, GEORGE BOLTON LOW 
Esq. in the 72d year ot his age. 
On the afternoon of the 22d inst. in the 25th year of 
age, JONATHAN HOFFMAN, Jr. 
On Tuesday morning, the 25th instant, CATHER! 
MCLEAN, daughter of the late John M‘Ciean, in the?” 


year of her age. 
On Tuesday morning, Mrs. HANNAH SIMPSON, * 
‘he 54th year of her age. ; 
On the 23d inst. Mrs ANN HUMBLE, aged 35 yes 
On Saturday evening, in the 24th year of her age, ¥ 
ANN ASH, daugliter of the late Henry Shindler 
On Sunday morning, 23d inst. RICHARD BELL, 
50 years. 
On the &th of December last, in Yorkshire, 
KETLAND, Esq. formerly a resident of 
city of Philadelphia. a 
In West Springfield, Mass. on the 13th instant a 
ELISHA PERKINS, aged years, a revolutionary 
s10ner; and on the same day, seven hours afterward 
wife, Mr-, LOUISA PERKINS, aged 82 years. Tbe) 


lived together sixty-four years. 


ER, dangher ot Williain ‘T. Fianagan, after a shor 


In Bal inore, on the 13th instant, Mrs SUSANNA 
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